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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 














At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more i 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option a to the Chief Office, | 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


“SEAMLESS 


TRELOAR Axminster Carpets, 


Of Special Extra Secteantatadin and Thick Pile. 


TRELOAR and SONS, 


cans Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
i 


__ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
“ESTABLISHED 1848. 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE OFFICE, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH:—2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 



































Assets Exceed ‘ . £4,610,000 _ 
Annual Income Exceeds . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 800, 7000 
Payments to Policyholders ‘ ‘ 9, 500, 000 

This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tab les S are popular and eas asily understood. “Its Policies are amongst "the most liberal offered to the 


public, and are PREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 


THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F. I, AL _F. S.$. » Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 











-‘Sir “CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :— —An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





‘The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that which it is easy to 
carry about.’—Guardian. 
NOW READY. 


Crown &vo, on White Paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
On the Oxford India Paper, best cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 
Being the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 


“dited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. Two Editions. 


The Edition on OXFORD INDIA PAPER combines in a remarkable way 
clearness and legibility of type with great portability and lightness. The volume 
contains 1272 pages of tough, opaque paper, yet it measures no more than seven- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely nineteen ounces. It is printed in 
leaded Emerald type. 

‘The ‘“‘OX FORD SHAKESPEARE” will certainly take a high rank among 
single-volume editions. The type is — ly clear, and the general appearance of 
the volume is highly attractive. The edition on India paper is quite a gem. — 7 mes. 

‘The evidences of careful scholarship in Mr. Craig’s admirable edition are very 
numerous, and the text has been most judiciously treated.’'— Morning Post. 

‘It is in every sense marvellous; it is unique. Thanks to India paper and 
special type, the text is not only clear, but it 1s a positive eye-delight to peruse it.’— 
Manchester Lh xaminer. 

‘No finer single-volume edition of Shakespeare has ever been issued.’—North 
British Daily Mail. 


THE CIFT- BOOK FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


Just Ready, demy 18mo, 576 pp. 


Exquisitely printed at the Oxford University Press, with Red Initials, Borders, and 
Ornaments, and a Frontispiece after Holman Hunt's ‘ Light of the World.’ 


Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white paper, 3s. 6d. 
On OXFORD INDIA PAPER, in superfine cloth, with red under gilt edges, 


6s. 6d. ; and in superior bindings. 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESS. 


A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from Many Minds 
following the Christian Seasons. 


By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL 
With an Introductory Note by the AkcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 








It is the object of this little book to emphasise some point of the moral cr religious 
teaching connected with each Sunday and Holy-day throughout the year, and to 
present it in its different aspects for Daily Meditation on each succeeding week- 
day, illustrated by a sequence of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from the Great 
Writers of all ages. 

It is thus a Golden Tre: asury of lofty thoughts and aspirations, systematically 
culled from ancient and modern, from religious and secular, writers of every creed. 

A Copious Subject-Index has been compiled to enable its readers to use it as a 
storehouse of quotations upon every main point of moral and spiritual import 

The great National Festivals, like CHRISTMAS, the NEW YEAR, and 
EASTER, are similarly illustrated with thoughts and reflections specially connected 
with the season; and the chief turning- points in the individual and family life are 
also treated upon the same system. The associations of INFANCY and YOUTH, 
of BIRTHDAYS, BETROTHAL, and MARRIAGE, of SICKNESS, CON- 
VALESCENCE, and DEATH, all find their appropriate setting in words often as 
old as civilisation and hallowed by the affection of countless generations. 

Special pages have been prepared on writing-paper to receive the dates of events 
in personal history ; such will serve as a Family Record of the great anniversaries 
in our lives and the lives of those around us. 





The Oxford India paper has madea revolution in the printing of Bibles and 
rayer-Books.’—Guardian. 
Just Published. 


THE 


OXFORD MINIATURE BIBLE. 


On OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
Diamond 48mo, thin, 1566 pp., 3} 2} x { in., in various bindings, from 5s. 
lhe smallest ever printed, but very far from the hardest to read. The wonder- 
ful thing is that this microscopic volume is quite legible—more legible than some 
ibles in much larger type.’—Guardian. 
‘Anything more unique and catching in the book way it is impossible to conceive.’ 
—North British Daily Mail. 





Just Published, post 8vo, half-linen, with Portrait, ros. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: A Biography. 


By WitutiaMm StTespiNnG, M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ Some Verdicts of History Reviewed.’ 


‘Mr. William Stebbing is thoroughly alive to the charm of his subject, and his 
biography is a very solid piece of work, erudite and pz Linstaking i in treatment, judi- 
cial in temper, and written in a style whic h is always readable.’"—7he Jimes. 





NEW VOLUME CF ‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 


Now Ready, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARL CANNING: 


And the Transfer of India from the Company to the Crown. 


By Sir Henry S. Cunninewam, K.C.I.E. +, M.A., Author of ‘British India 
and its Rulers,’ etc. 
The ‘ Rulers of India’ Series is edited by Sir WiLt1am Witson HunTeERr, and 
forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Political Biographies. 
Those of DALHOUSIE, AKBAR, DUPLEIX, HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, 
MAYO, HARDINGE, CL YDE, and STRAT HNAIRN have already been 
issued, and others are in preparation. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


BOOKS. 


—errrr 


Suitable for Presents. 








NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE TEXTUS STEPHA- 


NICI, A.p. 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editionum Bezae, 
Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii ; Tregellesii, curante F. H, A, 
SCRIVENER, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D.  16mo, 4s. 6d. 


EDITO MAJOR. With Additional Readings and References. Small 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SABRINZ COROLLA In Hortulis Regie Schole 
Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. By the late 
BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek at 
the University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Revised and Re- 
arranged. Large post 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


NINUS._ Translated, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, and 
Introductory Essay, by GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition, 
printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in 
buckram. Pott 8vo, 6s. (Large-Paper Edition out of print.) 
i Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would profit by doing 
His ‘‘ Thoughts” belong to the literature of the world in virtue of their matter, 
t in virtue of their style, and, as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, Mr. 
ong’s presentation of them in English dress is, beyond comparison, the best.’— 
Times. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Arrian’s Dis- 
courses, with the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. 
2 vols. pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in buckram, 1os. 6d. Uniform with Long’s 
‘Antoninus.’ This is the only complete English Translation of 
‘ Epictetus.’ 

Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 21s. net. 

Only a few copies left. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By AbELAIpE ANNE 
ProcTer. Original Edition. With Introduction by CHARLES 
DICKENS. I vol., with new Portrait etched by C. O. MURRAY 
from a Painting by EF. GAGGIoTri RICHARDS. Sixteenth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH POETS. | By the late ne Boun. Fifth 
Edition. Small post 8vo, 735 pp., 

‘Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being mney free from the 
rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections have been 
made from a long and extensive course of reading, and it everywhere bears evidence 
of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we judge, nearly 8000 quotations in 
the volume, ranging from Chaucer to ‘Tennyson.’ Times. 


’ wet , 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by 
5S. WF. SINGE rk. With Vignette Half-Title to each Play. In 

10 vols., 2s. 6d. each; or half-morocco, 5s. 

This edition of Shakespeare, uniform with the Cheap Edition of the 
Aldine Poets, and printed in clear, readable type, is specially suited for 
the use of Members of Reading Societies, and all who wish to secure 
handiness of size without sacrificing legibility of text. The cheapness 
of the volumes places a recognised and scholar-like edition, well printed 
and neatly bound, within the reach of every one. 

‘The late Mr. Singer’s notes are of well-known excellence, learned but_not 
pedantic, suggestive and informing without becoming trivial or intrusive. . . . He is 
no rash or lavish corrector of the text, though on occasion he is not found wanting. 
His chief service is his illustrations, and the charm of these is their freshness and 
variety. He draws water for himself straight from Eliz: abethe an fountains—does not 
borrow it from his neighbour's cistern. E ach play has ‘ Preliminary Remarks,” 
dealing with the date and material, and like matters. The type of the text is of 
merciful size. Altogether this is a capital edition of its sort.'—Prof. J. W. HALEs. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the Tour in 
the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. With Notes and Appendices by 
the late Rev. ALEXANDER NapikEr, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., 
Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the 
‘ Theological Works of Barrow.’ With Steel Engravings. 5 vols. 
demy 8vo, £3. Also in 6 vols. small post 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
21s. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. Con- 
taining ‘the best instruction on games and sports by the best 
authorities, at the lowest prices’ (Oxford Magazine). 6 vols., with 
numerous I]lustrations and Diagrams, 21s. 

‘The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yet 
published.’—Morning Post. 

‘Due either to their good judgment or good luck, the publishers have secured 
authors for their books who have something more than mere literary ability.’— Fiedd, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.8B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and a Lists of Books a and post free. 


SALE DEPAR TMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limmtep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 
POETRY. 


Three Lectures from the Manuscript of the late WILLIAM B. 
ROBERTSON, D.D., Irvine. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [This Day 


THE DIVINE HUMANITY, 


And other Sermons. 


By the late Rev. JOHN TURNER STANNARD, Minister of Milton Church, 
Huddersfield. 
[Edited by the Rev. Joun Hunter, Glasgow. ] 
































Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. [This Day 
FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF ST. JOHN. 
Notes of Lectures to serve as a Popular Commentary. 


By Rev. CHARLES WATSON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
Se rmons’ * we have had no such pellucidly simple English. As 


“ce 


‘Since Kingsley’s 


a popular commentary on “ First John” nothing better can be desired. The com- 
mentator has caught the spirit of his author.’.—Dr. Marcus Dons, in The British 
Weekly. 


TALES FROM SPENSER, CHOSEN FROM 
THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Fcap. 8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 
*«* Tales from Spenser” is a delightful book for children. The allegory is pro- 
»perly ignored, comment there is none, and the writer narrates the fascinating legends 
of Una, Florimell, Pastorella, and so forth with admirable fidelity and sympathy, in 
a style that is both simple "and elegant. The book could not have been better 

executed had it been the work of the Lambs.’—Saturday Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Joun S. Mackenzie, M.A. Glas., B.A. Cantab., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Lecturer in Owens College, Man- 
chester. Demy Syo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
‘ This book may be safely commended to those who are interested in the social 
problems of our time, and do not shrink from the study in a comprehensive and 
philosophical manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes welb.'— 7 imes. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IM- 


MANUEL KANT. By EpwarpCairp, LL.D., Professor of Moral I Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1360 pages, 32s. 
* Quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution that has yet 
been made by an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s whole philosophical 
achievement. ’— Mind. 


Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO, 
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ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 


¥ DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonte, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London 


PEARL DEN TIFRICE forl 
eon SERVING & BEAL TIFYING THE iS 





Sold by Chemists, ete. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of a | amg 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children’s bordered 1/3) 3 Hemstitched : 8 
Ladies’ Ladies’ .. .. 2f/r1} 
Gents’ .. ea ped Be a, | Gents’ .. os §6SaE i 








“IRISH” ‘DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, ‘from 5 to Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a] extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special game to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Christmas and New Year Gifts. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By Professor 
PasQuace ViLvart, Author of ‘The Life of Savonarola,’ etc. Translated by Linpa Vittari. Con- 
taining New Preface and Two New Chapters. 2 vols., containing 4 Copper-Plate and 29 other Full- 


Page Illustrations, cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 
‘ Indispensable to the serious student of Machiavelli, his teaching and his times.'— 7imes. 








FOURTH EDITION. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES (XIVth 
Century). By J. J.JusserRanp. Translated from the French by Lucy TouLMin Smitu. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

* This is an extremely fascinating book, and it is surprising that several years should have elapsed before 
it was brought out in an English dress. However, we have lost nothing by waiting.’— 7ismes. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


KOLOKOTRONES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, 
and Prefaced with an Account of the Klephts. By Mrs. Epmonps. With an Introduction by M. J. 
Gennapius, Greek Envoy to the Court of St. James's. 

‘Considered from every point of view, the volume is an excellent addition to an excellent series.'— 

Glasgow Heraid. 


A MASTER MARINER: Being the Life and Adventures of Captain 
Robert William Eastwick. Edited by Hersert Compton. 
‘Alive with the very spirit of adventure, of deeds wrought in an adventurous age; and while a boy 
would devour it with delight, a philosopher might find in it almost equal pleasure.’— Daz/y Chronicle. 


HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES. Edited by Cartyon JENKINS. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. (Ready. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


‘A triumph in pretty books.'—British Weekly. ‘The prettiest books ever trusted to a child’s 
Neatly printed, and daintily bound, and alto- hand.'—Queen. 
gether agreeable to the eye.’—G/ode. 
* Happy children, who are to own books as pretty ‘Novel, artistic, and appropriate.’'—Freeman's 
and portable as these.’—Saturday Review. Journal. 


Illustrated, post 8vo, Pinafore Cloth Binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE BROWN OWL. THE STORY OF A PUPPET; 


By Forp H. Huerrer. Or, The Adventures of Pinocchio. 
With Two Illustrations by Mapox Brown. By C. Cottopi. Trans. by M. A. Murray, 


aa Illustrated by Mozzani1. 
THE CHINA CUP. 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
By Fev.tx VoLKHOvsky. 
Illustrated by MALISCHEFF. 


TORIES FROM FAIRYLAND. 
- = Grorces Drosings, and other TALES FROM THE MABINOGION. 


Greek Authors. By Meta WILLIAMs. 
Illustrated by THomas RILEy. Illustrated. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


‘That useful series.'.— 7he Times. 
‘An admirable series.'—Sfectator. 
‘ That excellent series.'—Guardian. 








THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES. 
By Lina EcCKENSTEIN, 
Illustrated by DupLEv HEATH. 








‘It is almost impossible to over-estimate the value 
of a series of carefully-prepared volumes, such as 
are the majority of those comprising this library. .. . 
The illustrations make one of the most attractive ‘ The series is likely to be found indispensable in 
features of the series.'— 7 he Guardian every school library.’—/’al/ Mad/ Gazette. 


Each Volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 


Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, price 5s. each. 


A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 





1, Rome. 11. Chaldea. , 21. Seat Bettain, 
2. The Jews. 12. The Goths. | 22. The Barbary Corsairs. 
> Germany. 13. ——.- | 23. Russia. 
4, Carthage. 14. Turkey. | 24. The Jews under th 
5. Alexander's Empire. 15. Holland. Roman Empire. 
6. The Moors in Spain. 16. Medizval France. 25. Scotland. 
7. Ancient Egypt. 17. Persia. 26. Switzerland. 
8. Hungary. 18. Pheenicia. 27. Mexico. 
9. The Saracens 19. Media. 28. Portu 
10, Ireland. 20. The Hansa Towns. 29. The Normans. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.’ 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book for Every One. By Rev. E. J. 
Harpy, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married,’ etc. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 
“A host of social subjects are treated of in a way at once wise and witty, and in a manner as delightful 
to read as they are pleasantly improving.’— Daily Telegraph. 





THE CAMEO SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


CONCERNING CATS: A Book of Verses by many Authors. Edited 


by Mrs. Grauam Tomson. Illustrated by ARTHUR Tomson. Half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘Very prettily got up. The selection is judicious, and the illustrations will charm all who love cats.’— 
Times. 


MARJORIE AND HER PAPA: How they Wrote a Story and Made 


Pictures for it. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘Will assuredly become a great favourite.'—Daily Telegraph. 





ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Price*rs, Monthly. 
#@ THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES MAKE A CAPITAL GIFT BOOK “6. 
ARE ELEGANTLY BOUND IN RED CLOTH, GILT, 
PRICE 8s. EACH. 


‘ The best of all children’s magazines.’—Sfectator. 








Now Ready, at all Libraries. 





THE 
REAL 
JAPAN. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE MANNERS, 


MORALS, 
ADMINISTRATION, 
AND 
POLITICS, 
BY 


HENRY NORMAN. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Norman’s pen and camera have between them pro- 
duced a very charming picture of Japan, full of coleur, 
fresh observation, and insight. . . . A frank, bright, and 
attractive book.'— Daily Chronicle. 


PROFESSOR J. E. THOROLD ROGERS'S 
LAST WORK. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son, ARTHUR 
G. L. Rocrers. Cloth, 16s. 

‘Professor Rogers is one of the exceedingly few writers 


who have succeeded in making economics attractive. . « « 
An immense quantity of valuable material.’—Zcho. 


INTRODUCTION BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE» 


BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI: A Bio- 


graphical Sketch. By Davaram GipumMAt, LL.B, 
Cloth, 6s. 


‘A book of sgn interest... . Unpretentious, easy, 
flowing narrative. .. . Realistic sketches.’—7immes. 


BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 


WRITERS AND READERS. Educa- 


tional Lectures by GzorGe Birxseck Hitt, D.C.Iny 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


leasant series of Lectures on literary topics... . 
Dr. Adin is very edifying on the a of revolutions in 
literary taste, and very instructive on that of the educational 
value of the study of literature.’— 7imes. 





HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Henry 


Apams. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This work comprises a number of Essays, varied in sube 
ject, and all marked by the distinguished characteristics 
that have won the author celebrity. The topics treated are 
rich in interest for the scholar, the historical student, and 
the general reader. 
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NOTES 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a great speech in Edinburgh on 
Tuesday night. He began by pointing out how the events 
which had occurred since he spoke last in that city had 
justified the policy of the Unionist party. Four years ago 
the invariable reply to any expression of doubt as to the 
question whether Home Rule were safe was a reference to 
the good faith of Mr. Parnell. But the Liberals had since 
discovered that they were praising the wrong person, and 
the country was resolved not to peril its integrity on the 
word of a single man. The administration and legislation 
of the Government in Ireland had proved that the main- 
tenance of the law, combined with the redress of griev- 
ances was the best method of attaining peace and pro- 
sperity. There was no more coercion to-day in Ireland than 
in Scotland. Yet Ireland had blocked no way save the 
path of the Gladstonians to office; and the interests of 
the greater kingdom had not been sacrificed. Mr. Cham- 
berlain next went on to draw an amusing picture of the 
triumphant march through Coventry to which the Glad- 
stonians Jooked forward with ‘ rollicking satisfaction’ ; but 
he denied that their inferences from the bye-elections 
were sound, for while the Gladstonian candidates had ad- 
mired and professed Home Rule in the abstract, they had 
never a word to say about it in the concrete. 





Upon this point Mr. Chamberlain laid especial stress. 
The other items of the Newcastle programme, he in- 
sisted, were comparatively clear and definite. But by Mr. 
Gladstone’s own confession they were merely of secondary 
importance. On the first and foremost question, Home 
Rule, all was darkness and silence. This was not the way 
to show trust in the people. Meantime Mr. Chamberlain 
selected a couple of points in regard to which he main- 
tained that the difficulties were insuperable. First, as to 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. How is that 
to be upheld (Mr. Gladstone still holds that it ought 
to be upheld) consistently with the satisfaction of the 
Nationalist Irish wishes as expounded the other day by 
Mr. Dillon? Next, as to Ulster. The Nationalists will 
not say ‘Thank you’ for a Home Rule which denies 
them the right to tax that rich and prosperous province, 
and if you give them the right, your ‘ Union of Hearts’ 
will be the beginning of civil war. After a vivid sketch 
of what ecclesiastical influence means in Irish politics, Mr. 
Chamberlain discussed sundry matters of domestic legis- 
lation. He advocated the granting of local government 
to Ireland, and of more assistance to the crofters ; de- 
clared that the Government was pledged to reform Private 
Bill Procedure ; taunted the Gladstonians very justly with 
their new-born love of the agricultural labourer ; favoured 
the extension of the Allotments Act to Scotland, as well 
as a bill for the creation of small holdings ; and held his 
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audience in rapt attention as he expounded the urgent 
need of his old-age pension scheme with a clearness and 
plausibility all his own. 





Tuat ancient and interesting body, the Scots Conven- 
tion of Royal and Parliamentary Burghs, is pressing its 
ingenious solution of the Home Rule for Scotland ques- 
tion. It is proposed that representatives shall be sent to 
the Convention not only by the Municipal Corporations 
but by the County Councils, and it is contended that in 
this way a licensed expression of the public voice in Scot- 
land will be obtained which will satisfy the aspirations of 
the saner of the Scots Home Rulers, and at the same time 
provide the Secretary of State and the Imperial Parliament 
with a useful weather-glass. It is further proposed that the 
new body should have certain definite statutory powers—in 
short, that to some extent it should be administrative as well 
as consultative. The Convention of Royal Burghs is a very 
ancient institution, and it has never done much harm— 
mainly, it must be confessed, because it has not had the 
power. Still proposals to make it more representative 
and to give it opportunities for exercising itself otherwise 
than in academic debates are not to be dismissed with- 
out consideration and discussion. In the meantime, the 
opinions of sundry leading Scotsmen and others have 
been obtained, and though few seem to be particularly 
enthusiastic, it is worth noting that two such staunch 
Unionists as the Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale have neither of them a wet blanket at hand. 





An interesting ‘little war’ has broken out on the 
North-West Frontier of India. Gilgit is on the extreme 
verge of the Maharajah of Kashmir’s dominions in the 
direction of the Pamir and the Russian outposts. Cossack 
parties have been reconnoitring on two sides of Gilgit on 
the high table-land to the north and in the Chitral Valley 
to the west ; and when Captain Younghusband the other 
day entered a portion of the Little Pamir which has 
hitherto been laid down in maps and despatches as neutral 
territory, he was turned back, and informed by the Cossacks 
in possession that it now belonged to Russia. It is evi- 
dently thought at Srinigar and at Simla that it is time 
to take steps in view of future possibilities. Engineers 
have been commissioned to construct a road from Gilgit 
to Chalt—still within the Kashmir frontier, but on the 
way to the Roof of the World. Colonel Durand, in com- 
mand of a force of Goorkhas and Kashmir troops, was 
directed to protect the working parties. It appears that 
the independent tribes of the Hunzais and Nagaris, oc- 
cupying the mountain region north of the Gilgit Valley, 
had arranged an attack upon the engineers and upon the 
fort of Chalt. They were, however, promptly forestalled ; 
and Colonel Durand, storming their fortress of Nilt, cap- 
tured it after a stubborn resistance, the commander and 
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other three British officers being wounded and seven 
Sepoys killed. Fighting, by last accounts, was still in 
progress. The tribesmen were well organised and skil- 
fully handled, while they had guns mounted on their fort. 
Whom have we to thank for the instigation of this attack? 





France and Bulgaria have quarrelled over the body of 
a special correspondent, and have broken off diplomatic 
relations. The correspondent, M. Chadourne, is a French 
subject who, as representative of the Havas Agency, 
busied himself, so it is said, in inventing and circulating 
calumnies on the sovereign, the Government, and the in- 
stitutions of the principality. A warning was issued, and 
complaint was made concerning him to the diplomatic 
agent of his Government, but he was unregenerate. 
Finally he was, by M. Stambouloff’s orders, conducted 
to the frontier. Hereupon a peremptory note was ad- 
dressed by M. Lanel, the representative of the Republic, 
which demanded the cancelling within twenty-four hours 
of the decree of expulsion, and also a pledge that the 
correspondent should not again be disturbed in the exer- 
eise of his discretion. The Bulgarian Government has 
replied with spirit. It recites the provocation given by 
the peccant correspondent, and points out that neither 
treaties nor diplomatic usage forbade the course it has 
taken, and that they it has acted within its rights and in 
the interests of order. Intimation was then given by M. 
Lanel that his Government had broken off relations with 
Bulgaria. It may be thought that France has quarrels 
enough on her hands already without taking needless 
offence against the little principality on the Danube ; 
and that she will have some difficulty in arranging the 
business in such a way as will save her dignity. It may be 
doubted also if a Bulgarian correspondent at Paris or at 
St. Petersburg would not have had a shorter rope and 
a shorter shrift than M. Chadourne. 





Tue Roumanian Cabinet crisis has ended in the appoint- 
ment of a Ministry pledged to the ‘ King’s policy —that 
is to say, adhesion to the Triple Alliance. Its only oppo- 
nents in the Parliament are the Russophile remnant and 
the followers of the late M. Bratiano, who differ from it 
solely on matters of domestic policy. So strong is the 
anti-Russian feeling that two at least of the new Ministers 
made it a condition that the country should be definitely 
assured of its not being left friendless in the case of a 
war, and those who are not so enthusiastic are yet con- 
vinced that the majority of the electorate is hostile to the 
Czar. This may be traced to the pronounced nation«l 
sentiment, which has been thoroughly roused by the mass- 
ing of troops upon the Russian side of the Pruth, and the 
resentment caused by the cession of Bessarabia (by virtue 
of the treaty of Berlin). It will thus be seen that every- 
thing tends towards peace, since the Czar cannot attack 
either Roumania or Austria without leaving open a flank 
of his Empire—nor, indeed, would he care to stir unless 
his victory in the Balkan peninsula were certain. 








Lorp Ranpotex Cuurcuitt likes Mashonaland little 
better than he liked the Transvaal. All the hopes of gold 
are centred, he says, on the Hartly Hill district and upon 
Manicaland, which he has not yet visited. Yet even in 
these places he fears that the early inhabitants of the land 
worked out the supply. Still more disappointing is his 
opinion of Mashonaland as a field for emigration, if the 
observation on which it is founded be at all accurate. The 
climate is fine in summer; but in January and February 
(here his Lordship is judging from hearsay) the roads are 
impassable by reason of ‘ torrential rain,’ and malarial fever 
is common. In fact, during the wet season ‘the country 
is nothing but a vast swamp.’ Moreover, its soil is not 
rich, and where cultivation is possible it is not profitable 
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because of the distance from a practicable market. It is 
not pleasant to hear all this; but the remarks are only 
valuable inasmuch as they may elicit some trustworthy 
evidence. 





Sir Henry Parkes has provided his countrymen with a 
new sensation. Speaking to Mr. Reid’s motion of censure 
upon Mr. Dibbs’s protectionist Government he.denounced 
the Free Trade party for having elected a pirate (Mr. 
Reid, to wit) to command the vessel which the captain 
(himself) had left. The reason was found in Mr. Reid’s 
opposition to Federation. The new tariff proposals in no 
wise commend themselves to Sir Henry’s intelligence, and 
he means to fight them to the uttermost, as they impose 
a barrier between colony and colony: which barrier, it is 
only just to remark, would be taken away by the inter- 
colonial free trade implied by Federation. The only con- 
clusion which can be argued from the speech is that Sir 
Henry has by no means retired into private life, and that 
a general election will see him to the front with a purely 
Federation ‘ticket.’ By reason of a split in the Labour 
party Mr. Reid’s motion was rejected, and Mr. Dibbs will 
thus be enabled to carry his proposals through another 
stage. 





Tue dispute between Canada and Newfoundland has 
now reached the stage of a tariff war. Mr. Abbott is, 
however, of opinion that the matter may be settled with- 
out any appeal to the Privy Council, although at the time 
he spoke no reply had been received to the Canadian ulti- 
matum. The document points out that the refusal to sell 
bait or herring to Canadian fishermen is an infringement 
of the understanding made when the Royal assent was 
given to the Bait Act of 1887 : namely, that its provisions 
should not apply to the Dominion. Under the pretext 
that Canadian vessels sell bait to the Frenchmen, the pre- 
sent Government of Newfoundland refuses to be bound by 
its predecessor's agreement, and goes so far as to allow 
the sale to the Americans, against whom the Act was 
levelled, the real reason being the opposition of Sir 
John Macdonald to the reciprocity treaty proposed last 
year. Under the circumstances Mr. Abbott could only 
“se his power of levying duty (by proclamation) upon 
Newfoundland fish. Naturally the Canadians are bitterly 
aggrieved, since the Dominion maintains a steam-packet 
service with the island and bears the cost of all its light- 
houses. The Newfoundlanders have retorted by placing 
a duty upon flour, pork, kerosene, and agricultural pro- 
ducts—an act of hopeless folly, since they depend on Canada 
for their entire supply of these articles, and the American 
supply which they intend to substitute comes largely in 
Canadian vessels. In fact, they cannot by the imposition 
of duties close their market to the Dominion, whilst the 
latter has already gone one step towards impoverishing their 
fishermen. The outcries for British interference, raised by 
Separatist journals at Ottawa and Toronto, are amusing ; 
but the dispute will be settled peacefully without much 
assistance from Lord Knutsford. 





Sio Pauto is the latest of the Brazilian States to break 
into revolt. Like Rio Grande, the province has a strong 
inclination for Home Rule. Its port, Santos, is one of the 
centres of commercial life and movement in the republic; 
and the interior is largely colonised by German and other 
immigrants, who have begun to turn its natural resources 
to good account. Sio Paulo is not satisfied with the 
Governor and the other officials which Rio de Janeiro has 
bestowed upon it, and has summarily ejected them. The 
Government has the awkward choice of reinstating them by 
force or bowing to the insurgent will. In either case there 
is the prospect of fresh trouble for Brazil and Sao Paulo. 
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A peputaTion of gentlemen interested in University 
Extension has visited Lord Cranbrook, and compiled an 
argument which is worth recording. It was not only 
suggested that, because the County Councils have used 
the Extension system for purposes of technical education, 
the country is bound to render the system as efficient as 
possible, but urged that Government is bound to make 
some provision for secondary education. But the Univer- 
sity Extension movement has neither earned nor won 
official recognition, nor do the County Councils recognise 
any but local centres. Before there can be Government 
assistance there must be an established standard of effi- 
ciency ; and even afterwards there must be a measure 
of official control. Besides, as Lord Cranbrook explained, 
the proper person to deal with is Mr. Goschen, and many 
things must happen before he assumes other responsi- 
bilities. 





Tue Committee to which the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club remitted the task of revising the wording of the rules 
of golf has now brought its labours to a conclusion; and 
the result lies before us in an extremely neat and con- 
venient little volume. Against the alterations that have 
been made we have not a word to say. At the best they 
are improvements; at the worst they are well meant. The 
true golfer has little or nothing to learn from them, while 
the person who plays habitually in defiance of the spirit of 
the game may find it a trifle harder than of old to drive a 
coach and four through its letter. We can, in truth, find 
no higher expression of praise for the work of the com- 
mittee than to say that it will be utterly displeas- 
ing and unsatisfactory to those gentlemen who, having 
come upon a grand old game, are minded to turn it into a 
rather paltry and ignoble new one ; who make a practice 
of jotting down their score on every putting-green ; and 
whose delight is in the handicap and the biscuit-box. 
Certain of their sort have already been muttering and 
grumbling their disgust at the firm stand made by the St. 
Andrews club in the matter. For our part, we can wish 
nothing better than that they should give the best green 
in the world a wide berth for the future. Let them put 
their peculiar ideas into practice on their own commons, 
and welcome. But they might at least spare St. Andrews 
the novel and unfamiliar pastime they are so busily ela- 
borating out of their own heads. 





Tue obituary of the week includes the name of Professor 
Kuenen of Leyden (b. 1828), one of the most distinguished 
of modern theologians and Old Testament scholars. Hib- 
bert Lecturer in 1882, and a Doctor of Divinity of the 
University of Edinburgh, he was well known in this 
country not only by the translations of his numerous im- 
portant books but as one of the masters of the modern 
school of criticism, in which Mr. Robertson Smith is pro- 
bably his best known disciple. The death is also announced 
of Mr. W. G, Wills, who gained a certain reputation both 
as a painter and a dramatist, and whose plays, expressed 
often in indifferent blank verse, have provided Mr. Irving 
with not a few of his most popular parts. 





Tue prospectus has been issued of The Improved Gal- 
vanising Company, Limited, formed to acquire and work 
patents embodying a process for coating or plating iron, 
steel, and other metals with pure lead. The share capital 
is £75,000, divided into 2500 ten per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £10, 4950 ordinary shares of £10, 
and 500 founders’ shares of £1. The preference shares 


and 250 of the founder's shares are now offered for sub- 
scription, and the list closes to-day (Saturday). 
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A TOUT 

W* may not speak evil of dignities: and therefore 

to talk of the impudence of an ex-Premier 
were indiscreet. Yet Mr. Gladstone’s courage is at 
least as remarkable as his skill in Homer. He knows 
(as well as another) the unruliness of his alleged sup- 
porters—the vagueness of their aspirations and the 
violence of their language. And he told his friends 
from the country, in High Holborn last week, that 
union, moderation, and decision, victory’s ‘ sure precur- 
sors, are qualities of the New Liberalism. Now it is a 
mark of the demagogue to affect the inevitable. Mr. 
Gladstone forgets that we have recovered our nerves. 
Jericho, after all, is not in Philistia: and our Minis- 
terial front bench may not be captured by shouting. 
But the fact is that the array of our opponents is 
broken ; their leader has been out-generalled and out- 
fought ; his old comrades have abandoned him; his 
chests are empty: and he is carrying on the war with 
any materials and any allies he can lay hand upon. 
His hope, then, must lie in the gathering together of 
a mixed multitude, and the kindling them to savagery 
by imagination of things to come. The suffrage of the 
counties is absolutely his last chance. He appeals to 
the jealous ambitions of them that are clothed with a 
linen frock: and he may come as near to success as he 
did in his treason of 1886. But the curious part of it 
is that himself is innocent of his policy. The move is 
adroit: but that is due to the cleverness of his wire- 
pullers. It is the first act of the Gladstonites that has 
not been fatuous ; but that is because Mr. Gladstone 
had no hand in it. It comes just at the right moment, 
while there is still time for the labourers to be cajoled 
and inflamed, and scarce enough for us to calm them 
into reason. The enemy, in effect, knows his business, 
which is self-preservation: for when the name that 
shelters him is gone, he dissolves into merest faddism 
and carpet-baggery. But for Himself. ! He was 
never a statesman: yet at least he was a consummate 
politician. To-day he is the puppet of provincial secre- 
taries, dependent on The Daily News for facts and on 
all the Ignobilities for tactics and the instinct of affairs. 
Politics, in sober truth, is the profligacy of old age. 
But Mr. Gladstone is past profligacy. He is a ghastly 
mockery, inspired by the demon of a fixed idea. 
Through him the Incubus, which is one Schnadhorst, 
would brood upon the country. 

Friday’s breakfast was a strange feast. The ‘ pro- 
ceedings ° began, of course, with a hymn: for the hymn 
is like to be as characteristic of the Gladstone legend 
as was ever the bun of the Corn Law League. The 
hymnsters were no worse than earnest-thinking men (as 
the phrase goes) infected with the feeling of abstract 
justice. But the speech to which they listened was 
incredibly slight and wanting in ability: the mere con- 
ventionalities, improvised under compulsion, of one that 
is in his last age and vexed with all things. The Labour 
Question was ‘one of long range’; and it might be 
set under three heads or titles—Home Rule, Trades’- 
Unionism, and Rural Labour. Now, of these Home 
Rule was of course the most interesting to us British: 
because your Irishman is ordinarily a farmer or a 
labourer. But all who desired achievement of Home 
Rule must give their votes to the speaker: a person 
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who sixty years ago, at Newark, when he was a Tory, 
urged that the people should have access to the land. 
He had afterwards in his Liberal days been in power 
more than once. But his hearers would understand 
that the subject was delicate ; and at all events his con- 
sistency was established. Meanwhile, farmers would 
surely not misjudge him if he said that (after Home 
Rule was secured) he must try to do something for the 
labourer. With two things he was particularly im- 
pressed. Many of his friends in Ireland, in the East- 
End, and in the counties, felt that it was impossible for 
them to afford their own election expenses. Some con- 
cession on this point was therefore necessary, and he had 
no doubt the country would see as much ; though he was 
not in favour, on the other hand, of payment of members, 
because Mr. Schnadhorst had been much troubled of late 
by the clamour of certain working-men (of doubtful 
Liberalism) for seats. But,in the second place, many 
persons of virtue, Radicals and Home Rulers, had been 
hampered in their occupations—of striking and boycott- 
ing—by the law of conspiracy. Now, the law of con- 
spiracy, as part of the common law, was built up toa 
great extent by the mere will of particular judges, who 
were ‘averse to’ the liberties of the people. So that 
‘we must get rid of that common law of conspiracy.” 
As an attempt to conciliate the irreconcilable—to win 
votes from the artisan and the residuum, from farmers 
and labourers, from criminals and the immaculate can- 
didate—all this, of course, has its merits. But our 
Arch-Amateur must needs (under instructions from 
headquarters) deal with the demands and the prospects 
of ‘ Hodge’ himself. His treatment of the wages ques- 
tion is interesting. In this, as in other matters, from 
Homer downwards, he prefers to ignore research. Supe- 
rior to facts as to theories, he relies on crude guesses, 
accidental information, and Liberal (or amorphous) 
opinions. So here he quotes—not Professor Rogers 
but—a millstone in Hawarden park, an old man 
whom he met at dinner in 1850, and a doctor with 
whom he argued in a railway carriage in 1855. By 
which authorities he shows that wheat, at the be- 
ginning of this century, was nine shillings a bushel, 
and the poor were starved and hanged ; that wheat 
in the middle of this century was twenty shillings a 
bushel, and the poor were paid nine shillings by the 
week ; and therefore that now, wheat being five shil- 
lings a bushel and wages eighteen, it is necessary to 
revert to the village community. In 1812, when wheat 
was at nine shillings, our men were at least well fed. 
The recruits in Wellington's ‘infamous’ army at 
Waterloo were ‘ stout of heart and strong of limb.’ If 
in 1855 there was not a man, woman, or child in cer- 
tain parishes properly nourished, the inhumanity, the 
haste to be rich, and the crude political economy of the 
Old Liberals were responsible therefor ; and the imme- 
diate cause was actually the suddenness of that repeal 
of the Corn Laws on which Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends insisted. 

The labourers have suffered in the past at the hands 
(to speak frankly) of both parties and all classes. The 
system of Tory Socialism—the pauperisation of the 
yokels, and their government by justices—was as fatal 
a mistake in its way as the Whig tyranny or the long- 
drawn cruelty of the utilitarian. Our excuse is that 
our intention was good : though an intention in politics 
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is no excuse at all. But this last speech which Mr, 
Gladstone has been commissioned to deliver is an insult 
to the labourer whom he would bribe, as well as to the 
political tradition which he has so long discredited. 
Local government, local control of charities, commons, 
and rights of way, may be very well. But in sober 
truth the country is sick of robbery, in Ireland or else- 
where: and the setting-up of parish councils would in 
many cases mean flat spoliation. Honesty apart, waste 
must result of inefficiency : and how can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough and giveth his mind to make 
furrows? He shall not dwell where he will, nor go up 
and down. He shall not be sought for in public coun- 
sel, nor understand the sentence of judgment. But 
Mr. Gladstone holds not with Plato nor with the Son 
of Sirach. He is convinced, so far as he has a convic- 
tion left to him, that sense and virtue are the preroga- 
tive of his ‘masses,’ and that Schnadhorst is a good 
substitute for the British Constitution. We must meet 
his last attack in the villages: and we shall beat him 
as we have beaten him before. ‘Toryism, as he says, 
includes what was once Liberalism. Liberalism, that 
is, has been forced to join us in crushing anarchy. Our 
patience in the end shall not be frustrate: and this 
stubborn heart, like another, shall fare evil at the last. 





MORAL ARTISTES 


HE elegant litigation of Duplany v. Duplany, 
Cohen intervening, is quite in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things, and has enabled a pair of 
most deserving theatrical artistes to appear in parts and 
costumes as new as the ‘gag’ which was perforce the 
staple of the entertainment. Taking one thing with 
another, the costs of production were probably much 
less than those of even a simply mounted play in a 
cheap theatre ; for the serious items of rent, lighting, 
stage-travelling, music, and so on, had not to be met 
by the principals, and there were no author's fees to 
pay. It must have been an amazing change to Mr. 
and Mrs. Duplany to appear dressed as if for Robert- 
sonian comedy, after a constant experience of the 
brilliant and unbusinesslike apparel considered suitable 
for the merry burlesque. ‘To be sure, the ‘ run ’—only 
seven days—is not long, according to modern ideas; but 
then the extent to which newspaper readers could follow 
the performance without being present at it is un- 
equalled behind the footlights. And the ‘ad. effected 
will, we trust, largely enhance the market value of the 
performances of each artist. Hasty observers might 
suppose that ‘ Miss Florence St. John’ and * M. Marius’ 
were not in want of an advertisement ; but they would 
forget one of the most clearly ascertained truths con- 
cerning advertisement, namely, that the appetite for 
it, like other appetites, ‘ grows,’ as the poet observes, 
‘by what it feeds on.’ It is still necessary—or at all 
events expedient—to advertise many things that would 
appear at first sight to be too well known to require it 
—Colman’s Mustard, for instance, and the ‘ Salvation 
Army,’ and the private virtues and personal agility of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Another gratifying thing about the Duplany trial 
is the evidence it affords of the high moral standard 
which prevails among actors and people of that sort. 
Although Mr. Duplany fell, which is of course to be 
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regretted, there are many excuses to be made for him. 
It is evident that he was deeply attached to Mrs, 
Duplany, whatever may have been her feelings for him. 
He is also, it is clear, a person of keen sensibility and 
strong emotions. Deprived of the society of his wife, 
apprised by the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
Jackson Case that he could not enforce his marital 
rights—if you can call them rights—by any legal pro- 
cess, wounded in his tenderest feelings by the rejection of 
his reiterated appeals for forgiveness and reconciliation : 
is it to be wondered at that after twelve months he sought 
consolation in the friendship of another lady, one whom, 
as we know nothing about her, we are bound to assume 
to be a person of irresistible attraction ? Even without 
making allowances, the amount of innocence disclosed 
by these proceedings far outweighs the guilt. Mrs. 
Duplany is proved to be a person of irreproachable 
character ; and we are persuaded that Mr. Duplany 
placed upon the record a charge to the contrary effect 
solely for the purpose of affording to that character the 
unnecessary decoration of legal proof. Mr. Duplany 
himself is shown to have been at all times a tender 
husband, even though his fidelity ultimately gave way 
under stress of adverse circumstances. And Mr. Arthur 
Cohen is enrolled in the goodly company of which Sir 
Galahad and Mr. Isidore Wertheimer have at different 
times been conspicuous ornaments. Once more, in- 
deed, are Art and the Stage radiant with the glow of 
triumphant morality. 

In this last reflection consists the public importance 
of the trial. How could we have hoped that the public 
performances of Miss St. John and M. Marius should 
conform to the canons of Art if the private lives of Mrs. 
Duplany and her husband had not been pure? For 
the proper interpretation of the drama it is essential 
that the actor should be beyond reproach. In other 
words, no one who is not a good man or woman can be 
a good actor or actress. It is precisely because the 
British actor and actress fall not below the standard of 
Cesar’s wife that they hold aloft the banner of their 
art—just as it is the virtuous life of Mr. Frith that 
enabled him to paint The Derby Day. And therefore 
our satisfaction in Duplany v. Duplany, Cohen inter- 
vening, is twofold: first, a particular satisfaction be- 
cause the amiable and deserving parties to the action 
have done good business ; and second, a general satisfac- 
tion because the proceedings incidentally demonstrate 
that so long as the stage and the financial press con- 
tinue to lead the way in sound morals, so long may 
they safely be trusted to foster that pre-eminence in 
Art which is our national heritage. 


WATERFORD 

RELAND is a country in which sticks and stones 
do much more than break your bones : they point 
your arguments and clarify your ideas. One or the 
other has just made Mr. Michael Davitt see the impera- 
tive necessity of yielding to the persuasion of friends 
who have hitherto vainly urged him to stand for Par- 
liament. When he went down to Waterford at the 
end of last week, it was with the firm intention of sup- 
porting Mr. Keane (native of Lismore but settled in 
London as wine merchant), who had manfully under- 
taken to contest the seat against Mr. Redmond. There 
VOL. VII. 
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were some—indeed, many—who did not think Mr. 
Keane a sufficiently strong candidate. They had im 
plored Mr. Davitt to lead the fight himself, all to no 
purpose ; but what the prayers of patriots could not 
effect was achieved by a rude, unmannerly anti-Par- 
nellite at the end of Waterford Toll Bridge. This 
minion of a Tory conspiracy, no less blind than wicked, 
‘approached Mr. Davitt and deliberately dealt him a 
violent blow on the forehead.” It caused Mr. Davitt 
to present ‘a very ghastly appearance’ as he re- 
clined in the arms of Mr. O’Brien, who washed the 
wound with his tears and mopped the blood with his 
patriotic pocket-handkerchief. The felon blow which 
bruised the head of Mr. Davitt also destroyed the 
candidature of Mr. Keane. Having been hit on the 
head by a Parnellite, who is also manifestly a Tory and 
Coercionist, no resource remained to Mr. Davitt but to 
supplant his friend. He saw the necessity at once, and 
confided his decision to Mr. O’Brien, who that very 
afternoon announced it to as many Anti-Parnellite 
voters of Waterford as the strenuous exertions of the 
police had preserved from Mr. Redmond’s lambs. Mr. 
Keane had probably just time to catch the train back 
to London and the wine trade which presents other, 
and we trust less sudden, changes of fortune. 

The scoundrel who struck the ‘coward blow, ex- 
claimed the fluent O’Brien, ‘had unconsciously struck 
Had he 
not extorted from the retiring Mr. Davitt a resolution 
to stand for Parliament? He certainly deserves the 
impunity which his victim’s refusal to prosecute will 
doubtless secure him. As the Separatist press already 
believes (there being no limit to its comfortable 
credulity) that this sinister Parnellite was hired by the 
Tories, we shall do no great harm by confessing that in 
our opinion he has done capital service to the Unionist 
cause. The appearance of Michael Davitt—the avowed 
friend of Patrick Ford, the man who has consistently 
clamoured for the complete independence of Ireland— 
as the candidate of Mr. Gladstone’s clerical and politi- 
That Davitt has pre- 
served a life-long correspondence with secret societies 
and has been also a pillar of Socialism are considerations 
which mainly affect the Irish clergy who are eager to 
support him. It is more to the purpose that he has 
been ardently adopted as friend, and even as leader, by 
the party which Mr. Gladstone is bound to satisfy. 
His candidature and the support so generously afforded 
him are the most welcome comments on the platform 
oratory of Separatist speakers on this side the Irish 


a glorious blow for the cause of Ireland. 


cal allies is all we could wish. 


Channel. Davitt has himself declared his readiness to 
accept any kind of Home Rule as an instalment. For 
this he has been gently rebuked by Mr. O’Brien. He, 


for his part, thinks it a heresy; ‘for if they did not 
succeed in getting a full measure of Home Rule, Ire- 
land would not be able to foster or create her own in- 
dustries.. The moderation of Davitt may be interpreted 
by his life. We recommend the uncompromising atti- 
tude of the pocket-handkerchief patriot to Sir Lyon 
Playfair’s digestion, and he would do well to take the 
Duke of Argyll’s letter as a sauce. Perhaps after the 
meal he may be induced to doubt the possibility of re- 
conciling a confidence in Free Trade under Home Rule 
with the legislative independence of Ireland. Even 
Mr. Morley’s logical faculty might convince him that 
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Irishmen either do or do not mean what they say. If 
they do, then the man who has openly worked for the 
independence of Ireland, the friend of Patrick Ford, 
who brought the Irish-American societies to the help 
of Parnell, and his colleague who wildly asserts that 
legislation is necessary to create and foster the indus- 
tries of Ireland, are both working for a form of Home 
Rule which will compass all that the Unionists predict. 
If they do not mean what they say, then what confi- 
dence may be placed in such declarations of theirs as are 
quoted to soothe the fears of voters in this part of the 
country? We who have always maintained that their 
guarded declarations are merely uttered for the purpose 
of cajolery can afford to welcome the candidature of 
Davitt. When in future we hear Irish compared to 
Colonial Home Rule we may point to a conspicuous 
difference between the two: in Ireland the Government 
will be controlled by the friend of Ford, the supporter 
of the Irish-American societies, and by that other patriot 
who proposes and clamours for Home Rule that he may 
create and foster Irish industries. 

The respective chances of parties in the present fight 
interest us little. It matters not a jot to the Unionist 
party whether the Irishmen who are* fighting in Par- 
nell’s name for what Parnell demanded are victorious, or 
whether success falls to those who are making the same 
demands under some other title. The fact that the 
clerical wirepullers have been compelled to accept Davitt 
may either mean that they feel constrained to hold the 
candle to one devil for fear of a greater, or that they 
are now confident of their power in Ireland. One can 
hardly think they would have willingly chosen Davitt if 
they could have done without him. Be that as it may, 
his candidature, and to a still greater degree his return 
to Parliament, will help to strip Home Rule of what 
the Duke of Argyll justly calls ‘subtleties of speech, 
and reduce it to a sufficiently ‘naked proposition.” It 
will show yet more clearly that Mr. Gladstone's policy 
would hand over Ireland to leaders whose ideal is the 
union between Norway and Sweden—leaders who are 
animated by a hatred which even the Norwegian scarce 
cherishes for the Swede. In their hands we can imagine 
what would be done with a legislative independence 
which, while it allowed them to vote supplies for a great 
war ‘wherein this country and Ireland were engaged 
with a common feeling and a common interest,’ would 
by implication enable them to refuse supplies when- 
ever the Davitts, O’Briens, or their clerical masters did 
not share the ‘common feeling’ or see the ‘common 
interest. In the meantime it is well to note that a 
broken head is as good a qualification as another for a 
Parliamentary candidate. 





VOILA L-ENNEMI 


HE division of a week ago, when M. de Frey- 
cinet’s Cabinet escaped defeat by a bare majority 

of twenty, defines accurately enough the position of 
the office-holders in popular opinion. In many respects 
they are not in complete contempt; their foreign policy 
has been successful, and their Protectionist leanings are 
quite in keeping with the views of the average elector. 
But in general their performances are felt to be futile : 
in particular, the Premier’s lukewarmness is monstrously 
exasperating, and the tussle for the succession between 
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M. Ribot and M. Constans is nothing less than indecent. 
Then there obtrudes the question: Were the country 
rid of the Freycinet combination to-morrow, what 
should replace it? Royalism is impossib: Radicalism 
dangerous, Boulangism dead and buried. After all, 
why not leave matters as they are? ‘Translated into 
action, the query takes the form of a vote of confidence 
carried by a narrow margin. As who should say, ‘ For 
the present we condone your helplessness ; but another 
lapse, and vengeance shall follow.” 

In truth the verdict had but little relation to its 
nominal cause—a debate, namely, on the vexed rela- 
tions between Church and State. On the main issue, 
the immediate abolition of the Concordat, the Govern- 
ment defeated its Radical opponents by easy majorities 
both in Chamber and Senate, with the result that the 
party of Disestablishment, Disendowment, and Dis- 
qualification from the Holding of Corporate Property 
has received a most salutary rebuff. The divisions 
were all the more creditable because the Republic is 
just now a prey to an anti-clerical paroxysm. A few 
months ago, and how secure the prospect of peace ! 
Had not His Holiness declared that the faithful were 
no longer to identify themselves with Orleanism, but 
might even take part in public life as Republicans good 
and true? Did not a group of prelates thereupon 
hasten to proclaim their allegiance, headed by Cardinal 
Lavigerie, who finds in the new French colonies an 
outlet for his missionary zeal, and supported by the 
venerable Lordships of Grenoble, Pcitiers, and Bor- 
deaux? ‘Then came a series of untoward incidents: (1) 
the scribbling of a supremely foolish youth in the 
visitors’ register at the Pantheon; (2) a bullying 
circular from the Minister of the Interior inviting the 
bishops to abstain from pilgrimages to Rome ; (3) the 
fiery retort of the Archbishop of Aix, for which con- 
tumacy he was promptly laid by the heels. Once more 
the two parties are at each other's throat, and every 
petit bourgeois is repeating at his caf‘, no less noisily 
than convincedly, Gambetta’s familiar dictum : le Cléri- 
calisme, voila 'ennemi. 

The impartial Englishman will withhold his sympa- 
thies from either faction, though he recognise that the 
problem of their antagonism is eternal and insoluble. 
Cavour it was who patented the cheap formula, * Libera 
Chiesa in libero Stato”: ouly he had the prudence 
to keep it for an exit from that hemisphere wherein 
Pio Nono had his habitation. For it is the flimsiest of 
phrases ; powerless even to suggest a solution of the 
gigantic problem: How is the secular arm to secure the 
subjection of such citizens as will obey the laws only 
when they are in keeping with the behests of a monarch 
whose kingdom is not of this world? The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, for instance, has done lip-service to the 
Republic, and has he not therefor been convicted of 
promoting a Society for the Restoration of Temporal 
Power? ‘The freak is innocuous with the pacific 
Rudini at the Quirinal, but how if the Italian Premier 
had been Crispi, the old and acrid hero of °48 ? Clearly 
the only solution possible is an unsatisfactory com- 
promise, and hence the drawing-up of Concordats 
and Capitulations, whereof the bargain is that the 
State will subsidise the Church, if only the Church 
will be amenable to the State. Worked equitably, the 
scheme might recommend itself ; but so long as bishops 
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care sons of Zeruiah, so long as politicians are prigs and 
pedants, concord is impossible, and the only result of 
compromise and concession is the game of ‘ Pull Devil 
Pull Baker.’ Yet, indifferent success as the ill-assorted 
anion may be, the alternative, divorce, were a remedy 
worse than the disease. So large are the interests 
at stake that a generally accepted division is impos- 
sible ; indeed the chances are that Jacobin cupidity 
would get the upper hand, the clergy would be im- 
poverished, the Churches despoiled. Then would be 
seen the forces of Rome organised and arrayed against 
the material resources of the State, and the triumph 
of Rome would not long be doubtful. At best the 
solution would be as in Italy, where the priesthood para- 
lyses politics by the incubus of its inert hostility ; at 
the worst as in Ireland, where their reverences ‘ nobble’ 
the constituencies and can marshal at a moment's 
notice two-thirds of the population against the enemy, 
whether that enemy be Her Majesty’s Government or 
Mr. Parnell. And in crises of this kind the prota- 
gonists of clericalism are not merely uncompromising 
‘ Apostolics, but many a temperate country gentleman, 
who is only in partial sympathy with the means and 
methods of priesteraft. * Je ne crois pus a ses bétises mais 
ge me ferais hacher pour elle’ is the attitude of a large 
class of Frenchmen towards the faith of their fathers, and, 
for that matter, of Englishmen too. Though the posi- 
tion be paradoxical, it is nevertheless free from the taint 
of vulgarity, and it has its roots deep down in human 
nature. What, indeed, is the feeling but an invincible 
pride of rank, a wholesome respect for tradition * And 
no Government that is not denuded of common sense 
and knowledge of mankind will wantonly set these sen- 
timents at defiance. By the votes of last week the two 
French Houses proved that their hatred of the Gallican 
Establishment is tempered by discretion, and displayed 
once more the virtue that lurks in a wise compromise. 


THE NEW BUCOLICS 

I’ the huge rehearsal, planned and directed (in the 
absence of Sir Augustus Harris) by the eminent 
Schnadhorst, were worthy of serious criticism, the first 
move were to inquire into the credentials of the dele- 
gates. Who are they ? what are they ? who chose them ? 
An ingenuous Radical journalist opines that the tons 
of breakfast matter they consumed give proof positive 
that they were agricultural labourers: and that is about 
the only evidence forthcoming. By the position assigned 
to Mr. Arch it may be assumed that Mr. Arch is reck- 
oned one of the fittest to speak for the hind ; and it is 
a fact that, if many who followed him are in circum- 
stances analogous to his own, he only has worked him- 
self into a more conspicuous place. For which reason 
it is not impertinent to ask how long it is since Mr. 
Arch held the plough-shaft ? Certain facts about him 
are notorious. He long ago preferred the agitator’s to 
the labourer’s trade, and he has lived since then by 
fomenting the discontent of which he was chosen 
spokesman. Also he has succeeded in nothing. His 
Parliamentary career was just long enough to make 
him ridiculous. His Labourers’ Union was a failure, 
and meant loss, direct and indirect, to all concerned in 
it. At the present moment the Radical leaders know 
him thoroughly distrusted of the labourers. And if 
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you polled the delegates one by one—from the rural 
postman, who wants to give the aged poor, indus- 
trious and thriftless, a pension of ten shillings a week, 
to the person of genius, who informed the company 
of his wife’s thirteen confinements, and would fain 
have delivered an harangue on infant baptism—and 
looked into their fitness, you would find that not one in 
twenty was any more a labourer than Mr. Arch. What 
they actually were is almost too notorious to repeat. 
Excellent Punch-and-Judy man as Schnadhorst is, he 
showed his hands too plainly. ‘ Votes are at the bottom 
of it, said poor Arch ; and the opinion has been echoed 
from one end of England to the other. It has been 
proclaimed from the house-tops that the purpose of the 
rally is simply to rope in Hodge and Hodge's vote. 
Just as the man Arch is willing, for a trifle of wages, to 
go on remarking that he is a down-trodden serf, so the 
man Schnadhorst has passed the word to his gang of 
items to go on shouting out their sympathy—with the 
hope of a certain return in kind. 

It was this glorious insincerity that nullified the 
proceedings of the meeting. Nobody had the labourers 
at heart. A correspondent of The Times (a Liberal 
member of Parliament) has shown what was the real 
object. As regards the five-minute speeches—(an 
actor would call them ‘lines *}—the most notable thing 
is that the loudest and readiest cheers were for the 
attacks on the parson and the Church. Everybody 
remarked that; and more than one ‘exponent of 
Public Opinion® has argued therefrom that the true 
goal is Disestablishment. And—so far as the agi- 
tators are concerned—so it is: as more than once 
The National Observer las explained. Not only 
does the Dissenting minister do his utmost to keep 
alive all manner of village discontents: but also the 
rural demagogue is that and hedge-preacher as well. 
Of the brilliant band collected by Mr. Schnad- 
horst, a large proportion was made up of week-day 
lecturers on politics and religion, who are at the same 
time Sunday-preachers on religion and politics. All 
are striving with might and main to get their own axe 
ground on the labourer’s grindstone. Hence it was that 
the parson was hissed more heartily than the squire, and 
the most popular ideal was the confiscation of tithes 
and glebes. If the Liberal party do not take up the 
cry, it is by no means because the Liberal party is in 
ignorance of the true nature and quality of the agita- 
tion. But Mr. Schnadhorst and his lieutenants are 
chary of openly defying the Church. They know full 
well that the effect thereof would be to destroy that 
apathy of the Conservatives in which consists their only 
hope. Besides, it is a question that does not touch the 
heart of the bond fide labourer, who does not bear the 
Church the slightest animosity. True, he cares less for 
religion of any kind than he used ; but he knows the 
parson is one of his best friends ; no human ingenuity is 
capable of making him see that he has anything to gain 
by abolishing tithes ; and thus the Dissenting minister 
is forced either to abandon his dearest object or seek its 
accomplishment by devious means. And if the Con- 
ference have done nothing else, it has shown that the 
promoters of rural discontent mean Disestablishment 
and nothing else. 

You have but to glance at the speeches to see that 
Hodge has every reason to complain of his friends. 
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The rural agitator is not accustomed to argument or 
even contradiction : he picks up a few mad ideas, and 
these are enough for him. As thus : suppose you pay all 
your Members of Parliament, County Councils, District 
Councils, and what not ; suppose this, he says, aud who 
would be without a salary ? Make cultivation compul- 
sory ; and—but why repeat the rubbish? ‘Let the 
population be limited, said one man imperatively but 
darkly : but nobody asked him for particulars. Again, 
the delegates were able one and all to show the purely 
local character of their knowledge. What makes Eng- 
lish agriculture so difficult to deal with is that scarce 
two places are alike. It may well be that the Sleaford 
man was right in complaining that small farms are at 
a premium in his district ; yet he needed but to turn 
up his Daily News to find its Commissioner forced to 
admit that in most other places small farms are going 
a-begging. Nor did those who clamoured for small 
holdings in Bucks and Cheshire stay to consider that 
in most places small holdings have not been found to 
answer. ‘There was not a single suggestion but it had 
been made before, or it was utterly ridiculous ; and 
In truth, it was no 
part of their object to advance the discussion of a pro- 
blem whose gravity is riveting the attention of states- 
men everywhere. All they wanted was such a show as 


yet the ‘ Liberals’ are satisfied. 


might enable them to go to the counties as Hodge his 
friends. And they got it. And it would have served 
their purpose equally well had the ‘ delegates’ risen 
in their places and said the Lord’s Prayer backwards. 
The clamour of Bedlam itself could be scarce more varie- 
gated and less practical, and it is all a capital object- 
lesson in village councils ; but somebody shook hands 
with Mr. Gladstone and everybody got a bellyful of 
food and notoriety, and no doubt the counties are 
All which, as the 
national poet hath it, is tidings of comfort and joy to 


saved to the Party of Progress. 


such persons as are interested. 





DRAMA ON STUMP 


HE Drama is on the stump. Actors and _ play- 
wrights, finding posters, footlights, and the photo- 
grapher’s shop all too modest an advertisement of their 
merit, have gone forth to preach the gospel of their 
craft. Why, indeed, should they dally, when the last 
decade has set it beyond question that there is a fat 
fortune in every new evangel? So far the Manager has 
contented himself with a lecture-hall, and trusted to his 
henchman on the ‘ press” to blare forth his virtues to 
the world. But the achievement of ‘ General’ Booth 
still spurs him on, and doubtless before long he will 
appear radiant in a uniform, and march ‘ round the 
town’ to the clatter of cymbals. He takes himself 
very seriously, does the modern manager, because with 
true British insight he discerns money in a long face. 
By the hour will he sing you the praise of cheerfulness 
and merriment ; from the depths of an unrivalled igno- 
rance he will inform you that there never was a great 
play without a happy ending ; that his duty is not to 
gorge his ‘treasury’ till it burst, but to hide from the 
chaste eye of Peckham ‘ vice, ugliness, and disease.” That 
he knows nothing of the drama is no bar to his eloquence. 
The meanest platitudes are welcome at Toynbee Hall, 
and the public is quite ready to believe that if a man has 
written a play—though he cheerfully accept the Trans- 
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pontine convention—he must needs know the history of 
the drama from the beginning. There was never a more 
pitiful fallacy. A grocer’s business is to buy and sell 
sugar and make a comfortable profit. But who would 
consult him on the history of the sugar-cane or the 
cultivation of the necessary beet ? 

The excellent Mr. Jones, author of The Stlvcr King 
and other masterpieces, is really incorrigible. He has 
been telling Whitechapel how to make plays, and though 
his lecture betrayed no secrets, the average Kast-Ender 
might comfortably be taught to excel his master. With 
all his professed admiration for ‘ literature, Mr. Jones 
dare not lose sight of the ‘ treasury” and his audience. 
With breathless awe he tells you that Hamlet and Th 
School for Scandal have earned more money than any 
other plays that ever were written! Doubtless his re- 
spect for Shakespeare and Sheridan were greater had 
these mighty playwrights lived to enjoy the fur-coats 
and dogearts which are the birthright of the modern 
dramatist. But even though their fame—we beg par- 
don, their profit—be posthumous, still must Mr. Jones 
worship at their shrine. And is it not pitiful to hear 
one who should be a craftsman complain that he must 
perforce consult his audience ? that if his plays have 
shortcomings the pit and gallery are to blame? Mr. 
Jones is free to choose. God or Mammon ? A brougham 
ora bus? But none has a right to pander to the mob, 
and then whine that, like Mr. Grant Allen, he was never 
‘allowed. 

Some time since Mr. ‘Tree was moved to condemn in 
an unchastened harangue what he is pleased to term 
‘realism. T'hérése Raqguin he denounced as an ‘ impas- 
sioned photograph, the completest contradiction within 
the limit of two words we have ever encountered. The 
very essence of photography being a mechanical im- 
partiality, passion cannot heighten, sentiment cannot 
refine, the effect of the process. Mr. Jones is also con- 
vinced that the playwright’s whole duty is to make life 
pleasant. Whereby it is evident that he knows not his 
Sophocles, and that the cramming which preceded the 
composition of The Dancing Girl did not include Aris- 
totle. On what theory save that of ignorance shall 
we explain his assertion that Shakespeare is a model of 
dramatic construction ? Many and great are the quali- 
ties which place Shakespeare on his undisputed throne, 
but stagecraft was the least of his virtues : indeed, the 
romantic drama of which he was the culmination was 
nothing if not an eloquent protest against construction. 
However, one heresy is as good as another, when adver- 
tisement rather than criticism is the aim. Meanwhile, 
it is our good fortune that the actor, dramatist, and 
manager are more modest in their agitation than the 
Salvation Army at Eastbourne. But the end is not yet, 
and Mr. Jones may still carry the blood and fire of 
dramatic authorship into the streets. 


A MENDACIOUS MESSAGE 

HE grand scramble between the Ins and the Outs 
takes place in America next year, and prepara- 

tory thereto President Harrison has issued a_ party 
‘whoop’ which he modestly describes as a ‘ Message.” 
Though the occupant of the White House, where weird 
deeds are committed in the People’s name, has long 
been wont to play down to the gutter politicians, this 
year's Presidential harangue is unique not only for its 
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insolence to foreign Powers—especially to Great Britain 
—but for an impudent spread-eagleism, inspired by 
J. G. Blaine, the most discredited quack that ever 


The anti- 
British flavour of the Message is an election appeal 
to all that is basest and most corrupt in American 
politics : to the Tammany Hall and Clan-na-Gael Irish- 
a rascal who, having left his country for his 
country’s good, adds to his original sin the worst 
To give his anti-British venom 
a show of reason the President prevaricates with the 
effrontery of an Irish priest. The Behring Sea Fishery 
question being still sub judice, a rudimentary know- 
ledge of diplomacy should have taught the Presi- 
But the political system of These States 
does not suggest the restraint which controls more 
civilised countries. And so regret is publicly expressed 
that an agreement was not reached sooner; and the 


dared advertise his political nostrums. 





man 


vices of the American. 


dent silence. 


‘destruction’ of seal by Canadian sealers is in no wise 
forgotten : the truth being that whatever there was of 
delay was solely due to Mr. Blaine, who placed every 
obstacle in the way of arbitration, and only consented 
when he was completely cornered by Lord Salisbury. 
No less contemptible is the reference in this menda- 
cious Message to the boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. Here again the President 
superfluously assumes that Great Britain is in the 
wrong. With characteristic impertinence the United 
States have already made ‘ friendly efforts’ to settle 
the question. And the President, it appears, is con- 
cerned because Great Britain has refused to surrender 
a piece of territory which she took from the Dutch 
and the Venezuelans have never occupied. Nor is 
misrepresentation the worst offence : at an earlier stage 
an attempt was made in America to equip a filibuster- 
ing expedition which should bring aid to the Venezue- 
lans, were they foolish enough to resent an equitable 
claim: which, needless to say, they were not. 

In the history of international politics there are 
few more shameful episodes than the hectoring atti- 
tude assumed by the United States towards Chili. The 
President is ready with a garbled version of the affair 
in his Message: which also includes—with a view to 
foment anti-British feeling—an elaborate attempt to 
In the cant of the 
Presidential Message we are told that the United States 
offered their ‘ good offices’ 


whitewash the notorious Egan. 


in the early stage of the 
war to bring about a ‘good result” in ‘ the interest 
of humanity.” After Blaine’s treatment of Chili in 
her struggle with Peru, ‘ the sister republic > knew what 


‘ Far more 


confidence to repose in such ‘ good offices.’ 
dishonourable was the conduct of the United States 
towards Chili during the late war. 
the threshold. 
fugitive from justice was an offence that ‘stinks to 


heaven.’ 


There is insult on 
To send as Minister to Chili a common 


Egan made no secret of his intrigues with 
Balmaceda. That he plotted against the new Govern- 
ment and did his best to screen the Dictator’s adherents 
True to 
his antecedents he behaved throughout as one who 
knew not the conventions of the gentleman and diplo- 
matist. But not one word of censure can the President 
tind for his conduct ; not by a syllable does he make 
admission of his guilt. Egan is rewarded by outspoken 
approval for the affront he has put upon the Chilians. 
Chaos reigned in Chili when the new Government was 


—so much has been brought home to him. 
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as yet unestablished—that is, just when the country 
needed all the support it could get. Then it was that 
Blaine’s own appointed bully swooped down. A cruiser 
bearing the ominous name of ‘ Boston” was sent to over- 
awe the Chilians—and ‘the land of the free and the home 
of the brave’ fell to warlike preparation. It was a trick, 
of course—merely a sample of Mr. Blaine’s pleasantry, 
a piece of display that none intended to translate into 
action. The President, however, who wisely suppresses 
the complaints evoked by Egan’s disgraceful conduct, is 
inspired to reprove the ‘ offensive tone’ of a note from 
Chili. Where is the wonder that Chili threatened to 
withdraw her representative from Washington ? What 
country, indeed, could support with equanimity the 
studied insult and impudent contempt thus poured 
upon Chili ? 

The gratuitous interference with foreign affairs does 
notend here. China is summoned to protect foreigners, 
although the President admits the inability of his own 
States to perform the like duty. It ill becomes a 
country which not only declines to allow Chinamen to 
land at her ports, but affords no protection to such as 
are already within her borders, to teach the Chinaman 
lessons in forbearance. So conspicuous a lack of logic 
is precisely what we are entitled to expect from the 
head of ‘the great Republic. Little need be said 
about the Presidential plea for M‘Kinleyism. Before 
it was published it was perfectly well known that in 
the five months during which M‘Kinleyism has reigned 
triumphant the Customs revenue fell £8,000,000, and 
that the country was within sight of a deficiency of not 
less than £37,600,000. That is the result of playing 
up to the plutocrats. What, we wonder, will be the 
effect of playing down to the noisy, degraded, and 
lawless anti-British element, which will, an it may, 
claim a deciding voice in the approaching Presidential 
campaign ? 


ECONOMICS OR THEOLOGY ? 

T isa common weakness of mankind to claim that 
the doctrines wherein they believe are supported 

by the abstraction which they call God; but probably 
few men, in modern times at any rate, have been pos- 
sessed by this weakness to the same extent as Mr. 
Henry George. It is the key-note of the book on 
which his notoriety depends. Wherever in Progress 
and Poverty the economic argument is weakest, blas- 
phemous appeals to the ‘obvious’ will of ‘Our 
Heavenly Father’ are most frequent, until the main 
structure of the text is completely hidden behind the 
fantastic buttresses of the ‘ Divine Will. The device 
is not without utility. The wooden-headed but pious 
reader, who is grievously perplexed concerning Ricardo’s 
Law of Rent, turns with relief to an inapposite allu- 
to ‘Him without whose knowledge not a sparrow 
And thus he argues: 


sion 
falls to the ground”! 
who speaks so freely as does Mr. George of the inten- 
tions of God, must perforce be moral; and if he be 
So Henry 


a man 


moral, then, surely, discussion is at an end. 
George becomes a prophet in the land, and sells a cool 
half-million copies of his book. But it is possible to 
carry theologic earnestness too far. Some at least 
among the most pious readers feel within them a rudi- 
mentary sense of humour, and are not likely to contem- 
plate Mr. George's latest attempt to patronise Provi- 


dence with respect or toleration. Thus was the new 
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book inaugurated: Some months ago the Pope pub- 
lished an encyclical letter on the Condition of Labour, 
wherein he took occasion to combat the doctrine that 
private property in land should be abolished. To 
Mr. George the opportunity was golden. To write a 
letter to His Holiness, and publish it in a half-crown 
volume, is a better artifice than to beg a postcard of 
Mr. Gladstone and send it to the local paper. Besides, 
it gives the best of all openings for Mr. George’s special 
talents. A Pope must still be mindful of theology even 
though he stray into the tangled path of economics. 
And Mr. George is at hand to set him right on both 
subjects. And if the Pope should be converted, what a 
boon for the cause! The prophet of San Francisco, 
with a touch of that journalistic instinct which distin- 
guishes a good man nearer home, recognises that the 
Pope of Rome is still a power in the world. He appeals, 
then, as was the wont of mediaeval disputants, a 
papa male informato ad papam melius informandum, 
and corrects the ignorance of the Holy Father with 
a courtesy of phrase, be it noted in passing, that every 
Catholic will commend. On one point, if a layman 
may be allowed to express an opinion in such an august 
dispute, the unofficial interpreter of Scripture gets the 
better of the Head of the Church. The Pope in an 
unguarded moment quoted the last of the Ten Com- 
mandments as the Divine sanction of property. Mr. 
George, with reminiscences of the slavery agitation, 
detects the flaw at once. The same commandment, he 
says, which Your Holiness quotes in defence of private 
property in land was long since quoted by slave-owners 
in defence of chattel slavery. 

But Mr. George is even more in his element when he 
explains with some rhetoric and colossal impudence 
exactly what it is that God Almighty has ordained for 
the well-being of the world. In one place we are told 
that the continuous growth of land-values ‘shows us 
the wisdom of the Creator, and gratifies our moral 
perceptions by opening to us a glimpse of His bene- 
ficence.” Elsewhere we encounter a ‘ purple patch, 
scarcely germane to the argument, concerning ‘ mar- 
riage, the ground-work of the sweetest, tenderest, and 
purest of human joys, which the Catholic Church has 
guarded with such unremitting vigilance. ‘Then we 
hear of that ‘ great and increasing fund with which 
God in His law of rent has provided society.” Par- 
enthetically, it may be remarked that God’s law 
of rent is, according to Mr. George, identical with 
Ricardo’s. The question of priority is not dealt with. 
It is useless to multiply these quotations. ‘They or 
their equals are to be found on almost every page, and 
there is scarce a line in which the name of God is not 
impiously called upon. God has created progressive 
land-values ; God has declared that these land-values 
shall be taxed for the benefit of the said State. 
Further, God has arranged that by this means, and 
this means only, all the vice and misery of the world 
shall forthwith be made to cease. Here indeed is the 
only real specific, and ‘ the justice of God laughs at the 
attempts of men to substitute anything else for it. 
But the essence of the book is this impudent boast : 
‘I, Henry George, author of Progress and Poverty, am 
the appointed mouthpiece of God. But the People 
is patient and credulous, and neither insolence nor pro- 
fanity shall shake its faith in the false prophet. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 

J XPATRIATION is a disease impossible of cure, a sin 

most difficult of forgiveness. Breadth of mind is 
good ; in matters of refreshment and articles of taste the 
cosmopolitan spirit is excellent ; the self-criticism sprung 
of generalised knowledge has virtuous elements; but 
when a man becomes a national mourner and malcontent 
—when he removes from camp to outpost, and there longs 
demonstratively to warm his hands at the enemy's fires— 
his own land has no more use for him. And, to be frank, 
the Empire has lost its belief that it has need of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. Asa prophet he may have his place ; but 
what need have we of prophets of evil? If Canada’s fate be 
annexation, this is not a thing for British men to be glad 
of, nor to proclaim from battlements won by British blood 
and treasure. Yet Mr. Goldwin Smith has advocated the 
annexation of Canada for twenty years, and now he leaves 
her vexed with the discussions which he has led and the 
want of confidence which he has sown—sown, too, with a 
certain consistency and an anxious belief in the wisdom of 
his conclusions, the outcome of an expatriation of senti- 
ment which came too late in life for repentance and 
renouncement. When he threw himself into the move- 
ment for the abolition of American slavery, as a kind of 
gigantic sequel to his plea for the abolition of Tests at 
Oxford, he was swept away on a tide that never flowed 
again: the educational inquirer and reformer had become 
a Radical politician, the Radical politician was carried by 
his own fervour far outside his natural sphere. There he 
has stayed ; and that was twenty-five years ago: and now 
he is old—sixty-eight years old. And it is not a pleasant 
retrospect. 

It is dangerous for a man so to change the direction of his 
thoughts as to get completely out of his orbit. When (in 
1866) Mr. Goldwin Smith forsook the Oxford Chair of 
Modern History for the Cornell Professorship of English 
and Constitutional History, he became a missionary none 
sent, and some mourned for, but in whose departure un- 
believing persons rejoiced. It was not the historian that 
made this move, nor the professor, nor the ‘ educationist,’ 
but the lawyer. For deep below everything else in his 
character is the paper counsel, the analytical reasoner, the 
special pleader. He would have made an excellent judge. 
In his first lectures and pamphlets when he dealt with Irish 
history and Irish character, when he discussed the sup- 
posed consequences of historic progress, when he published 
Three English Statesmen, he gave every promise of becoming 
an historian. But he became a political critic, then a poli- 
tical protest, and now he is a political cynic. Lesser men 
have done infinitely more for the Empire, none of con- 
spicuous talent has so much disappointed the British 
people. One is inclined to doubt if, after all, it had 
not been better for him, when in 1847 he was called to 
the bar fresh from his triumphs at Oxford, to have aimed 
at silk and the bench. 


severe and Puritanical face of his precludes the hope of 


One glance at that somewhat 


reasonable politics: it is incapable of give-and-take ; it 
—it is not 





wants reform, it wants despotism, it wants 
quite sure what. It is the mirror of a mind that needs 
much charitable definition ere it can be understood at all ; 
and when any estimate is made there is still an eccen- 
tricity (that is the mildest word) defying calculation; the 
character is sphinx-like ; the life is enigmatical ; the record 
is sardonic. At Oxford the man had been a power, yet he 
took a chair in an American university, and presented it 
with his valuable library ; in England he had been a Liberal, 
yet he refused to stay and share the work of the Liberal 
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party in the House of Commons ; in Canada he has been 
a hater of Lord Beaconsfield (who made a shocking ex- 
ample of him in Lothair) and also a Liberal Unionist as to 
England ; and as to the Dominion, he has been the cas- 
tigator of both parties, though he took part in the cam- 
paign of 1878 on the side of the Conservatives, denouncing 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie as a man who had never been 
unsuspicious of a friend nor generous towards an enemy. 
Yet all this time, now in thfe pages of The Canada Monthly 
and The Nation, then in The Bystander, and at last in The 
Week (though in it insidiously), he was demonstrating the 
advantages of commercial and political union with the 
United States, and insisting that geographical contigui- 
ties and the natural gravitations of trade were more than 
British connection, and more than the solidarity of Em- 
pire—which last, indeed, he designated Jingoism. On 
this one theme he has been consistent; yet, with that 
idiosyncrasy which has marked his past, just when the 
party of commercial union and annexation need him most 
he proclaims his intention to retire. One would be foolish 
to say that this is cowardice, because if there be any one 
thing with which you must credit Mr. Goldwin Smith it 
is his preachment of annexation, always with obloquy, not 
until lately with support. 

But is it something constitutional that when his purposes 
begin to tell he loses interest in them? Not as professor, 
nor as historian, nor as political critic has he been a suc- 
cess. He has sowed liberally, but he has reaped little. He 
has been one of the most suggestive, yet the least effec- 
tive, of those who promised to be great. Who that has 
read his older works but must mourn for an intellect 
that never knew the emancipation bred of continued en- 
thusiasm for a country and a cause? Did this man love 
Britain? Did he love the United States? Did he love 
Canada? ‘To each he has given as much of his time and 
his citizenship as he gave the others. Yet, if he loved the 
first and last, how could he love the second? Even his 
friends will find it difficult to answer when they consider 
him as a public man—and not as a host, nor as a private 
citizen, nor as a writer. You can lay your finger on his 
purely educational work, and own that so far as it went 
it was well done: but it did not last—not in Britain, 
nor in the United States, nor in Canada. He was elected 
the first President of the Council of Public Instruction 
in Ontario; he was President of the Provincial Teachers’ 
Association ; he was a member of the Senate of Toronto 
University ; he was an Examiner in Law at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto; but with none of these institutions was 
his connection stable. Has he been simple waste, then ? 
Honestly and frankly, no. He has been a very consider- 
able influence in journalistic and literary Canada. He 
brought home to it style, the critical method, courtesy 
in controversy (though none knew so well how to forget 
that courtesy at times), and journalistic honour. And yet 
the Canadians will not thank him for it. For have 
they not in mind his Political Destiny of Canada, published 
some years ayo, and that more comprehensive work on the 
Dominion (Maemillan: 1891) which all lovers of the 
Empire must deplore,and over which the enemies of Britain 
will rejoice? Finally, is there a general law of attraction 
and repulsion also to govern the erratic? For Professor 
Charles Pearson, a friend of Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
sought Australia instead of Canada as a place in which to 
forget Britain or be forgotten by her, also returns to us 
at this time, having put off the garments of the colonial 
journalist and politician. They do not return as happy 
pilgrims ; and concerning Mr. Goldwin Smith and _ his 
present place of influence in the Empire one truth is 
plain: ‘ This is a stranger star; Its light hath nothing 
common with our sky.’ 
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THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION 


F the Exhibition at the New Gallery be a secure guide, 
steam-engines and babies are the chief products of 
the Victorian Age. To encourage domesticity and to 
reduce miles to inches—these have been our ideals. They 
are not picturesque nor worthy to be celebrated in epic 
verse or upon painted canvas ; and though no excuse is too 
thin in the public eye for a collection of relics, postage- 
stamps, and other ‘ curiosities,’ the mass of stuff recklessly 
shovelled into. the New Gallery is beyond the reach of 
serious criticism. What shall it profit us to gaze open- 
eyed at Dickens's pen, Thackeray’s inkpot, or Sydney 
Smith’s blotting-pad? Even the contemplation of auto- 
graph letters and printer's ‘ copy’ palls ; and though Lord 
Beaconsfield took a dandy’s pride in his canes, and in some 
Eastern city—as he tells us—set the fashion of changing 
his wand with his coat before dinner, we regard his walking- 
stick without a thrill. A race of Protestants, we no longer 
worship the bones of the saints, and must needs glut that 
appetite for relics which is human and universal upon such 
sorry stuff as paper-knives and note-books. 

Henry vi. had the good fortune to attract Holbein to 
his Court ; Charles 1. was invested with a sad-eyed dignity 
by Van Dyck ; the earlier Guelphs fostered a distinguished 
school of painting at home ; the glories of the Victorian 
blood and state have been celebrated by middle-class 
Germans and respectable Englishmen to such purpose 
that there is scarce an official canvas now at the New 
Gallery which has other than a documentary interest. 
Time was when ceremonials were an excuse for noble works 
of art. But the age of splendour is past. We have lost 
our love of pageantry; and as in life we are content with 
sober suits of black, so in art we ask no more than com- 
mon literalness. The regal functions—few more stimulat- 
are piously presented. 





ing than weddings or christenings 
Messrs. Frith, Woodville, and Sydney Hall are every bit 
as clever as the cheap photographer. We can easily 
recognise the personages within their frames, even with- 
out the ‘keys’ graciously supplied in the catalogue. But 
how tiresome and vulgar the pictures! No attempt at 
large design, no sense of dignity or effect, redeems them 
from commonplace. In after ages, when they alone shall 
be left to represent the magnificence of our epoch, how 
poor a figure shall we cut !—unless, indeed, art be then 
deemed inimical to sentiment and the body politic. We 
have no love of Messrs. Wells and Sant. But even they 
hold their heads high and unashamed by the side of Win- 
terhalter and Angeli, Tuxen and Magnussen, and the other 
obscure foreigners who have been invited to portray our 
monarchs and princes. To all forms of protection in art 
we are resolutely opposed. Painting knows no nationality ; 


? 


and ‘England for the English!’ is an economic ery. But 


why, when the world lies open, should Winterhalter or 
Tuxen be permitted to wreak their vengeance upon our 
Royal Family? Look at the interminable series of babies, 
with their bouncing frocks and blue bows, which disfigures 
the walls of the New Gallery, and think how Velasquez 
would have set them on their feet, with what dignity one 
or two painters yet living would have informed them! 
However, the fault is with the Committee, who should 
have remembered that Victorian Art is comparable only to 
snakes in Iceland or Mr. Stead’s ghosts. 

The rest of the Exhibition is a summary of many Aca- 
demies. There are Grants and Boxalls, Beecheys and 
Shees, Holls and Richmonds. While some are merely 
sloppy, others are painstaking and uninspired ; scarce 
half-a-dozen are distinguished. In their favour it may be 
said that time has not yet mellowed them, that their 
colour is as harsh and crude to-day as when it fascinated 
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the country cousin at Burlington House. But we have as 
little hope of the future as love of the present. He who 
aims at a faithful likeness, unconcerned with the decora- 
tive quality of his art, has no better title to immortality 
than a Kodak ; and we are moved to pray for that British 
Gallery wherein these masterpieces shall some day be se- 
cluded. One great work—Mr. Whistler's Carlyle—might 
have illumined the Exhibition, but the committee have dis- 
played their respect for art by putting it discreetly out 
of sight. That they should have the courage of their 
opinions is entirely praiseworthy, and we congratulate 
them. At least they are loyal to the Victorian ideal. Mr. 
Whistler—they have proclaimed—is no fit company for 
Winterhalter or Madox Brown, who flashes forth magnifi- 
cent from the line ; but were it not wiser to have excluded 
him at the threshold ? 
treatment of Degas. 


Happily inspired, too, was the 
How should a committee who had 
set out to glorify Victorian art deal with his dainty por- 
trait? Give it a wrong place in the catalogue and hang 
it on a pillar, where the light of day may never fall upon 
it! Thus Victorian sanctity remains inviolate, and the 
two works of art which should have redeemed the Gallery 
from ridicule are providentially withheld from the public 
scrutiny. 





AN HISTORICAL DIFFICULTY 


|] T had indeed become necessary to take action of some 

sort. Of my old friends, some had fled to less con- 
ventional climes ; others had conformed, and lived in sub- 
urban villas. Equally scorning flight and compromise, I 
had to ask myself in what direction should I seek salva- 
tion? In this extremity I naturally turned for counsel to 
Athelstan, who, as a student and a dabbler in ancient 
lore, had always been in the same groove as myself. We 
had begun together on Elizabethan literature, and had 
drifted back, as students do, through Middle English to 
Anglo-Saxon, until those writers 

: . on the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James,’ 

seemed to us, looking back on them, as good enough 
(no doubt) for James and Eliza, but quite too modern for 
the serious student. Moreover, we had always tried con- 
scientiously to live up to the period that was engaging 
our attention. Athelstan said that a fitting opportunity 
had come for carrying out our long-cherished project of 
establishing a ‘mead-hall’; and I had no difficulty in 
falling in with his plans, for, though our periods hap- 
pened at the time to be different, still we had much in 
common. We were both agreed upon the necessity of 
abandoning the useless luxuries and artificialities of 
modern life, and resuming the simpler habits of our 
ancestors. We were both agreed, too, that for ordinary 
living it was enough to have a hall or common room: 
with a settle and a bench or two, and an oaken board 
on trestles for our trenchers at the evening meal ; and 
clean, sweet rushes on the floor, on which we should 
sleep at night. Perhaps I should have liked it better 
if our periods had been the same; but one must live 
and let live. Because my own period happened to be 
Late Middle Angevin, there was no reason why another 
fellow’s shouldn’t be Saxon or anything else; though 
I certainly thought it an affectation on Athelstan’s part 
to call himself Early West Saxon, and entirely exclude 
the eleventh century. Still, his error was on the right 
side; he might have been a general historical student, 
which means nothing at all : just as he might have been 
Restoration or Georgian, which would have put him out- 
side the pale of human sympathy. 


Athelstan found a studio which lent itself admirably to 
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our design. The studio itself, with its high roof and rafters, 
formed a capital mead-hall, with the addition of a little 
had by him ; while the two little rooms at the end served 
for the conventional needs from which we could not entirely 
free ourselves—such as tubbing, shaving, and dressing for 
dinner on the rare occasions when we dined out. To be 
sure, I anticipated a difficulty abont the supply of rushes ; 
but Athelstan made that all 
with the man who kept his boat at Pangbourne ; and very 


rht by some arrangement 
< PS 


pleasant it was to lie at night on our bearskins spread over 
the rushes, smoking and watching the embers die out on 
the hearth, while we chatted of Maeso-Gothic roots or the 
date of Beowulf. 

I was against admitting The M‘Diarmid from the first ; 
but Athelstan maintained that the presence of a Celtic 
element was most desirable. He reminded me that it was 
still a vexed question whether the Britons were extermi- 
nated by or absorbed in the invading Saxon. Historical 
evidence might be said to be exhausted ; but the question 
could still be approached in its physiological aspect—z.e. 
as to whether the natures and dispositions of the two 
races were irreconcilable or capable of fusion—and much 
light might be thrown on the question by the outcrop of 
our ménage. To be sure, it was rather late in the day for such 
inquiry: butthe Celt, he reminded me, like the goose accord- 
ing to Darwin, ‘ possesses a singularly inflexible organism,’ 
and The M:Diarmid himself had as yet been subjected 
to no cultivating influences ; so the opportunity was too 
good to be lost. I never knew such a fellow as Athelstan 
for research ; the very postman and policeman were made 
the subjects of examination, the results being duly tabu- 
lated and indexed. 

So The M‘Diarmid came, and, though shy and suspicious 
at first, took very kindly to the rushes and bearskins and 
other properties. Athelstan was so kind and gentle with 
him, and drew him out so beautifully! 1 began to think 
that perhaps the expulsion of the Britons had not been so 
thorough as was generally imagined. His own peculiarities, 
too, rather harmonised with our manner of living. It seemed 
quite natural and seemly that he should put on his kilt 
for dinner every night ; and we rather enjoyed his drink- 
ing ‘the Chief’ and ‘the King Over the Water, which he 
did with one foot on the table; but we reluctantly had 
to insist on his abandoning the practice of throwing his 
glass over his shoulder, as the broken glass got among the 
rushes and was apt to cause annoyance when we turned 
in—or turned donn, It proved impossible, however, to 
prevent him from laying a naked claymore by his side at 
night : so we acquiesced, as we were all sound and healthy 
sleepers; and when he turned over in his sleep and lay 
But he 
proved, as I had expected, grossly ignorant ; and, ere the 
storm burst, I was compelled to set him right on racial 


on it, no one was vexed or injured but himself. 


questions several times. 

On that particular evening I had been annoyed already 
by some ill-judged remarks of Athelstan concerning Rudel 
of Toulouse. A man ought to stick to his own period: 
I do so, and I never once disparaged his Cadmons or 
Cynewulfs. He had further said that, if Prince William 
had not happened to go down in the White Ship, 1 
should never have had a period at all : a remark not less 
inaccurate than unkind. So I wasn’t in the best of tempers 
when we were disturbed by the entrance of our Celtic 
element, jovial and sociable, from the monthly dinner 
of his Curling Club: a flourishing institution which only 
wanted suitable weather and a bit of water to rival the 
leading associations of the North, but, failing these, did 


its best by convivial meetings to deserve that success 
I might have 


which it is net in mortals to command. 
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shammed asleep when The M‘Diarmid flung himself down 


on the rushes, and began to croon a Highland boat-song 
in the nasal manner demanded of such ditties ; but I chose 
instead to interpose with a caustic remark upon the advis 
ability of men cultivating their own racial tendencies, and 
the infrequency of such a combination as cattle-lifting and 
artistic expression. Warming to my subject, I thought I 
might as well let him havé all that was on my mind ; 
and proceeded to ask hifn if he imagined that Wallace 
was a Highlander, or that The Bruce wore a kilt? (At 
this point Athelstan, who was taking no part in the fray, 
reached over quietly and possessed himself of the clay- 
more.) By way of peroration, 1 wanted to know where 
he supposed his ancestors were during the War of Inde- 
pendence? And I supplied the answer myself: that 
either they were safely concealed in their native heather, 
harassing the national army, or they were secretly treat- 
ing with the English invader. And I wound up with a 
short but telling reference to a certain Battle of Har- 
law. It was lucky that Athelstan had thought of that 
claymore. With a howl The M‘Diarmid precipitated him- 
self upon me, and for a brief space the air was full of 
rushes and bearskins and slogans and Celtic expletives. 
Then I bethought me of Grettir the Strong (who was a 
sort of ancestor of my own), and how he had served the 
ghostly Glam in a somewhat similar conflict, and I man- 
aged to fling the Celt so that his head met the corner 
of our mead-bench heavily. This brought him to his 
better self, and he apologised. Still, the situation had 
got somewhat strained ; and it was a decided relief when 
he left next morning. 

But | felt very much the way Athelstan took it. In 
such a racial conflict I very properly expected his sympathy. 
Besides, he had evidently enjoyed the fight intensely 
while it lasted, and, leaning on his elbow, had chanted 
fragments of the Eddas and the Battle of Brunanburh ; so 
I had a right to feel hurt when he took me to task rather 
testily. ‘Of course we know the fellow’s a Celt,’ he 
said, ‘but we ought therefore to feel sorry for him, and 
to make every allowance. Besides, he is evidently one 
of the large-boned, red-haired Celts noticed by Tacitus as 
inhabiting Scotland at the time of Cesar’s invasion ; not 
one of the shiftless, lazy, dark-haired Celts of a later 
immigration. You really ought to think of all these 
things. Moreover, remember that you are both Aryans, 
and that this is not a time for members of that family to 


fall out; recollect that you join hands on the common 





ground of the Central Asian plateau 

‘ Professor Sayce says, I interposed meekly, ‘ that the 
\ryans never came from the Central Asian plateau at 
aij. 

After all, the Scandinavian Hel was a goddess of some 
distinction ; so Athelstan’s abrupt remark, which closed 
the discussion, may not have been so uncomplimentary to 
the Professor as I took it to be at first hearing. 

The theory favoured by the late Mr. Green, the his- 
torian, that the Saxon invasion was followed by a total 
expulsion of the Britons, seems to me, on the whole, the 
most deserving of respect. 


‘OF SOLEMN BLACK’ 


\ ITH the dark hours a most sad and sullen humour 
has taken the Spirit of Dress. It is black, and 


again black, everywhere ; so that the shifting show of 


the streets is even as a concourse of mourners. Impos- 
sible of resistance is the dreariness of this inky influence 
that has descended upon us like the wolf on the fold 
or the Amateur upon the novel. In truth, we have 
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clothed ourselves with grief as with a garment. And 
the worst is that black is as great a leveller as the natural 
law it symbolises. Indeed, it is astonishing to observe 
how much alike in it most women seem. ‘There are 
brilliant exceptions, of course ; one most pleasing suit of 
sable is built of fine wool and silk, the mode of it 
just touched with old-worldliness, yet not aggressively 
picturesque. A slim, gored skirt ; a hint of high-waisted- 
ness given by broad folds of softest silk ; falling ruffles 
(silk) at the throat ; with a broad, mouse-coloured beaver, 
half-hat, half-bonnet, trimmed with black ribbon velvet 
to a purpose as coquettishly demure as heart could wish. 
Such phantoms of delight are few; yet you shall find 
women whom their blacks invest with a certain distine- 
tion. But it vanishes in a crowd ; and the Great Agrippa 
of Struwelpeter would seem to have been abroad with his 
inkpot, blotting out the gay tinctures of last winter’s wear. 
For which, being disproportionately thankful, you hail a 
prismatic tie, a bright-hued vest, with an excess of enthu 
siasm ; while a black brocaded coat, strewn with posies 
of pink and carmine, stirs you well-nigh to applause. A 
pretty visiting dress is of thick black bengaline; the 
long, clinging skirt is edged with close-curled ostrich ; 
close-curled ostrich edges, too, the coat-fronts and the 
collar, which open wide to show a cleverly draped waist- 
coat rich in texture, and fastening none knows how—a 
waistcoat of waistcoats, in amethyst and emerald brocade, 
with uncertain glints of silver in the vague patterning ; 
the broad black beaver is trimmed with curling ostriches 
and upstanding bows of the same brocade ; and ‘ the tottle 
of the whole’ is reached in a long boa of black ostrich. 
One gown of black corduroy (with a black brocaded 
waistcoat fastening with cut steel buttons) sports ‘ revers, 
deep cuffs, and a three-inch hem of pale gull-grey plush ; 
the Cavalier hat is of grey beaver, with loops of striped 
black-and-grey velvet, and in front a ‘battle’ of grey- 
and-ebon wings. <A stately gown and pleasing, despite 
its unrelieved swartness, is thick Ottoman silk, very 
heavy and rich, loaded (but decoratively) with cunningly 
mingled jet and gimp—which is called ‘gabon’; the 
collar is high and Medicean ; the sleeves, long and ornate, 
are puffed to the elbow, and narrow down to the waist ; 
a deep fringe of jet falls from the hips, the trained 
skirt bearing a deep design of Oriental origin, also wrought 
in gimp and jet; while the fashioning of the bodice, a 
thing of strange folds and sharp glitter, is one of those 
mysterious triumphs whereinto it were unprofitable to 
inquire. 

Within doors the despotism of black is less resolutely 
maintained, less slavishly obeyed; within doors, accord- 
ingly, you get proportion, and are glad. Seen thus, ’tis 
seen for the Salt of the Mode, distinguished in itself and 
adding charm to toilets inausterely planned, blessed alike 
to her that wears and her that neighbours. One gown 
that looked excellent in the shadow of a suit of solemn 
black was a Princess of fine peach-coloured cloth; where 
it might fasten was a great Perhaps ; the skirt was lavishly 
encompassed with embroideries of gold, seed pearls, and 
silver—embroideries that rose to a point before and grew 
beautifully less towards the back and sides, where, in- 
deed, they shrank into nothing more than a deep edging ; 
the little Zouave jacket, also of this passementerie, was 
topped by a high Medici collar, while an ample jabot of 
old lace cascaded down the front. A not unimpressive 
tea-gown may be evolved from shot velvet discreetly con- 
joined with china crépe. The velvet is chestnut-brown, 
with under-gleams of pale shrimp-pink ; it hath a Watteau 
pleat and long hanging sleeves ; the crépe is shrimp-pink, 
made after the likeness of a softly swathed under-dress, 
with a tasselled girdle of coral and copper, and close 
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fitting, wrinkled sleeves showing beneath the ample sheath 
of velvet. 

The longevity of a pleasing build is always matter for 
rejoicing ; and for none are you more cordially grateful 
than for this same antiquated whim, this elegant reminder 
of a courtlier age—the Watteau Pleat. No mode so touched 
with poetry remains to us, to none have we been so faith- 
ful. Like the gorse-blossom in habit (though not in spirit), 
‘tis never wholly absent. It flourishes here, now there ; 
you meet it without surprise in the most unlikely seasons. 
But, just now, it is in full flower, and as much misused as 
used. With its immitigable grace of line, for tea~-gowns 
and for evening wear it is ever welcome. But in the 
December streets it is out of place as a butterfly in a 
butcher's shop. It belongs, so to speak, to the world of 
illusion, of summer seeming, and to set it in stark, bald 
Everyday-land, to trail its dainty draperies through mud 
and fog, is a barbarous blunder. Happily, no caprice lasts 
long; these loose-bodied atrocities in scarcely mantua 
shape have not found the highest favour, and soon we may 
hope to see them cast out altogether. Speaking gene- 
rally, the prospect is reassuring, even bright, though none 
knoweth how quickly some dull milliners may change it. 
Nevertheless, a fashion wholly hideous and silly is not 
accepted so blindly, nor worn so kindly, as of old. There 
is a little more discrimination; while Fashion herself is 
searce as fatuous as we have known her. 


SOCIAL TINKERINGS 
111. —SETTLING-UP 

) E—the middle-class, I mean, not merely the very 
rich—we have neglected you: instead of justice 
we have offered you charity, and instead of sympathy hard 
and unreal advice ; but I think we are changing.’ These 
were among the last words of the late Arnold Toynbee, 
and sum up the best thought of a very sincere thinker, 
who cannot reasonably be blamed either for the unripeness 
of his own opinions or the acts of exploited disciples, who 
misapply his name and garble his teaching. During a 
short life, much broken by ill-health, he strove to think 
straight and see clear ; and though too often failing, learned 
and would have taught that justice is better than charity, 
and a quiet sympathy more effectual than the loudest 
discourse of Philosophical Radicalism. Readily we for- 
give his failure, remembering that the siccum lumen of 
an heroic common sense is apt to dazzle the eyes of an 
invalid, who must needs ‘ draw-to the crimson curtains of 
the senses’ and, if it may so be, dream away his pain. He 
lived in the East-End at first for much the same reason 
that a student of medicine walks the hospitals ; and found 
it true as ever and everywhere, in spite of the Manchester 
School, that the worst of men is a man, and therefore to 
be touched by friendship. Truth to tell, he cherished an 
ideal of dignified friendship which, acting between man 
and man, and so the last thing in the world to be ‘ orga- 
nised,’ might remedy the numberless ills due to the class 
bias. His own tact passed him without difficulty through 
the barriers of social prejudice ; and, inasmuch as he set no 
great value on himself, he was too apt to forget that men 
who can make friends outside their own ‘ sets’ are few and 
far between. What wonder that the most shiftless of East- 
End casuals seemed to him more desirable as a companion 
of his studies than that necessary nuisance, the Economic 
Man, whose sole attribute is anitching palm? Misled by his 

emotions, he sent the Economic Man to the right-about- 
which was as though a mathematician should quarrel with 
Euclid’s circles for their imperturbable rotundity—and 
engaged an East-Ender in his place. The devil of laissez 
faire was cast out of Economics, and seven sentimental 
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devils—each worse than the first—took up their abode 
therein. The ‘ East-End Economics’ will not flourish for 
ever: already the subtle greatness of Ricardo begins to be 
better understood. But in the meantime the students 
thereof—Buxtons, Charringtons, et hoc genus omne—insist 
on legislating for Lancashire ; and Toynbee Hall, in de- 
fiance of Arnold Toynbee’s clearest utterances, avowedly 
exists to ‘ organise ’ friendship in the East-End, and, worse 
still, silently supports ‘ General’ Booth’s prostitution of 
charity. 

A ‘ Working-Men’s College,’ whose main lines should be 
those of the corporations peculiar to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, is not absolutely impossible, and might be made 
something more than a mere technical school. If the 
Fellows were elected, after examination, to fellowships 
worth the winning, and none chosen who could not impart 
good manners, a body of capable teachers might be en- 
rolled. It is possible, though hardly probable, that a few 
artisans, in order to benefit by the teaching, might think 
fit to submit themselves to social and intellectual disei- 
pline. But such an institution would be entirely useless 
except in the centre of some highly developed industry, 
where a tradition of good and consistent work exists, and 
men understand the necessity of discipline. Again, a 
corporation on the model of * All Souls,’ whose Fellows 
should be honourably elected on condition that they 
studied such social questions as ask themselves and so are 
worth answering, might add to our knowledge of poli- 
tical philosophy. It is more than questionable whether 
either scheme would be worth the candle. But the ‘ Uni- 
versity Settlement’ (or its reduction to absurdity, the 
‘Neighbourhood Guild,’ after the recipe of Stanton Coit, 
Ph.D.), with its staff of incapables advertised for in The 
Pall Mall Gazette and required only to be ‘ safe’ persons, 
cannot either provide teaching worth the name or com- 
petently investigate the simplest industrial problem. 
Moreover, to have located such an institution in the East- 
End—the one utterly hopeless spot in England—argues 
the founders either grossly ignorant of the physiology of 
a capital town or possessed by a spirit of stupid bravado. 
In either case, they are entirely unfit to be regarded as 
consulting physicians in social diseases. 

The East-End, unlike South London, ‘a huge and 
meaningless wen, is a most useful organ in the body 
politic. It will not be amiss to indicate the exact func- 
tion performed by this somewhat mysterious locality. The 
chief lesson of the century’s censuses is that ever since 
the Industrial Revolution the country population has been 
setting towards six centres of population, of which London 
and Lancashire are by far the largest. There is now very 
little direct immigration into Lancashire (for the whole 
area of that county is the possession of the cotton in- 
dustry, and there is little or no work for the hind); but 
the exodus ‘to Lunnon’ goes on apace, Most people 
suppose that the agricultural labourer, bored by the dul- 
ness of the country, starts off early some fine morning, 
and tramps about the East-End in search of work until 
he can tramp no further. Whereupon he perishes body 
and soul—-says the philanthropist. Not a bit of it! 
The agricultural labourer is not given to speculation, 
when his body is the stake, and seldom or never seeks 
London until he hears from relation or friend of well- 
paid work (compared to his thirteen shillings a week !) 
to be got there in some of London's myriad unskilled 
trades. Once arrived, he rises in the social scale, and tor 
two or three generations his name lives comfortably on at 
the native’s expense. Immigration into the East-End is 
not from the provinces but from the rest of London ; and 
in the poorest part of Bethnal Green there is hardly any 
immigration at all except from the rest of the East-End. 
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So that the East-End is the last refuge of the broken- 
down Londoner : ‘tis as it were a vast society dust-bin or 
_-whether we regard trades or individuals—an industrial 
hospital, where the patients are mostly incurable. Only 
the Israelite, thanks to a faculty of endurance acquired in 
a thousand years, climbs out of this pit, and that hardly. 
The writer once went to watch a fire in Bethnal Green, 
and before an engine could drive up (remember, Shaw 
ruled in those days!) the Jews appeared laden with 
lemonade and other curious liquors. By such an inde- 
fatigable genius for dealing is the Jew enabled to scratch 
together a livelihood. 

If the settlers are minded, like Arnold Toynbee, to 
observe and learn, well and good ; but if they hope to 
change the aspect of this place by ‘ talk’ or divers exhibi- 
tions of incapacity, they are mistaken. The whole weight 
of nigh upon thirty millions of men is pushing at the 
backs of the scapegoats of our industrial age—while the 
mightier impulse of their own vice drives them still further 
towards the unknown. Even so astute a person as Sir 
John Gorst seems to believe in the romantic rustic who, 
finding country life dull, woos the Circe London and 
perishes miserably ; and would appear to recommend the 
formation of settlements in country places. The old- 
fashioned parson, who cured bodies as well as souls, would 
do mere good than all the settlements in the world, if 
you could only recover the lost art of making him. The 
Balliol-made parson—his mind full of other people's ideas 
never to be correlated, and comparable to the peck of fleas 
which Peter the Great demanded under a penalty from a 
very loyal and wealthy township—will be as useless in this 
matter as that other creature of Balliol wit, the Settlement 
with its deliquescent rules and galaxy of muzzled lay 
curates, is, and must be, in East London. 


AN ANCIENT CHRISTMAS CUSTOM 
4\VERY year, as Christmas comes round, we are told in 
the newspapers of the Boar’s- Head Dinner at Oxford, 
with its quaint customs ; and then we are treated to the 
inevitable, though absurdly impossible, explanation by 
those who have no idea of the real antiquity of the cere- 
mony. The custom is, that at Queen's College a large 
boar’s head, adorned with a crown and with gilded sprays 
of laurel and bay, as well as with mistletoe and rosemary, 
and stuck all over with little banners, is solemnly carried 
into the Hall by three bearers. Its entry is announced 
by a flourish of trumpets. A herald comes in who sings 
the old English Song of the Boar's Head, with a Latin 
refrain. Its first verse runs thus: 
* The boar’s head in hand bear T, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
QOuot estts tn convivio. 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domitn 
Before the dish is thus brought in, as it were a sacri- 
fice, there is a formal procession of the Provost and Pro- 
fessors of the College. The townspeople also are admitted 
to the Hall, as if to mark the feast as one of the com- 
munity at large; and before the repast begins, the orna- 
ments of the boar’s head are distributed to the crowd by 
the Provost. Now, the origin of the whole ceremony is 
thus lamely explained: About four hundred years ago, 
a scholar of Queen’s College was walking in deep medi- 
tation in a neighbouring wood, when a boar rushed upon 
him. With great presence of mind he did for the beast by 
throwing down its throat the Aristotle he was just read- 
ing, with the terrifying exclamation: ‘Graecum est /’—‘It’s 
Greek!’ That was enough ; the animal at once expired. 
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In remembrance of this wonderful escape the Boar’s-Head 
Dinner was introduced at Christmas (why on that par- 
ticular day, the legend does not say); and to this day a 
bust of Aristotle adorns the large fireplace in the College 
Hall ! 

It is strange that even most learned men should be 
unacquainted with the real origin of this time-hallowed 
boar’s-head dinner. To my astonishment I found an utter 
absence of such knowledge when once discussing the sub- 
ject with the venerable late Provost at the table on 
Christmas Day. He was highly interested, though, when 
learning for the first time that the custom reached into 
grey Germanic antiquity, and that the tale about the 
student’s adventure was merely a later inefficient fib to 
account for a semi-religious ceremony whose meaning had 
been wholly forgotten. Yet one should have thought that 
the mere fact of this very same boar’s-head ceremony 
having been, or still being, in use in various places outside 
Oxford would have awakened the attention of observant 
scholars, and so warned them against the nonsensical 
legend concerning the tusked four-footer’s overthrow by 
means of a Greek book. 

The fact is, there is a similar boar’s-head dinner at St. 
John’s College in Cambridge, albeit on a very much re- 
duced scale, and on December 27, instead of December 25. 
In more pompous fashion the same custom once flourished 
in the London Inns of Court. In the Inner Temple, as 
Dugdale records, the first course served on Christmas Day 
was a fair and large boar’s head upon a silver platter, ‘ with 
minstralsye.’ Yet, no tale about a London lawyer having 
been attacked in the wilds of the City by a bristly qua- 
druped, and saving himself by throwing his briefs into the 
beast’s jaws, has ever been handed down by tradition. 

Again, at the English Court—as we are also told every 
year—the boar’s head comes in on Christmas Day. In a 
few country houses the ancient custom equally lingers. 
In some parts of England, even the common people still 
have a simple sucking-pig served to them about the 
winter solstice, with no pomp at all, but as a mere sur 
vival of what, of yore, was a regular and universal rite. 
‘in 





‘Before the last civil wars’—Aubrey wrote in 1678 
gentlemen's houses at Christmas, the first dish that was 
brought to table was a boar’s head, with a lemon in his 
mouth.’ In some parts of the country the inhabitants, 
when paying the great tithes on Christmas Day, were 
treated with a bull and brawn. On that occasion the 
boar’s head was wrestled for by the peasants, and then 
feasted upon. Such athletic festivity is generally a sign 
of a very antique custom. 

I have gone, at Oxford and elsewhere, over all the 
Christmas carol literature. In it a general agreement is 
to be met with as to the boar’s high and distinguished 
position. Even in the song as sung at Queen’s College 
the line occurs : 

, as [ understar 


a | 


The bos 

Is the bravest dish 2% a// the land’ 
which at once shows how universal this sacrificial kind of 
repast once was. The truth is, in pre-Christian ages long 
gone by, it was held, at winter solstice time, in all the 
English land—in noblemen’s mansions and in yeomen’s 
homesteads. More than this, it was not only an Anglo- 
Saxon but a generally Teutonic custom, prevailing in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, and England. For the peer and the peasant, 
for the high and the hind, it was the universal Yule-tide 
observance. 

And why so? Because Yule-tide—ze. winter solstice 
time—was specially dedicated to the worship of Fro, 
or Freyr, the Teutonic sun-god, who was said to ride 
on a golden-bristled boar (‘Gullinbursti’). Its bristles 
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represented the rays of the sun. He was a god of love 
and peace, of happiness, and of general fertility. Of this 
radiant deity, this Germanic god of light, who in many 
respects resembles Helios and Phiiethon, it is said in the 
Norse Scripture, the Edda, that ‘nobody is against him,’ 
and even in one passage that he is ‘ the first of the Asa 
Deities.’ In his honour a three weeks’ ‘ Yule Peace’ was 
observed. His dwelling was fabled to be in the Home of 
the Light Elves; and the place assigned for him was a 
throne of bliss. His sister Freyja, the German Freia- 
Holda, was also a sun-goddess as well as a goddess of love 
and beauty. She, too, rode on a golden-bristled boar, as 
we see from the song of Hyndla in the Edda. He was 
called ‘ Hildi Swin,’ war-boar: perhaps an allusion to the 
strife-creating character of female beauty. 

Now, in the Scandinavian temples it was the custom of 
old, even as in the households, to serve up at the Yule 
festival a boar dedicated to Freyr and Freyja. It was 
called in Norse sénargal/tr, which may be explained either 
as Sun-boar or as Boar of Atonement. There was a cus- 
tom of ‘making vows when the Boar of Atonement was 
brought in: the men putting their hands on it, and mak- 
ing solemn promises by the cup of Bragi’—that is, the 
god of poetry. To this day in Oster-Gothland, on Yule 
evening, the so-called jul-bucken, a block of wood covered 
with pig-skin, is put on the table in peasant’s houses, when 
the house-father places his hands on it, promising that in 
the coming year he will be a loving father to his family, 
a kind master to his servants. Formerly the deities of 
the Asa circle were appealed to on this solemn occasion. 
Now the Scandinavian peasant no longer knows the con- 
nection of the jul-bucken ceremony with his forebears’ 
Nature-worship creed ; but still the custom itself survives 
with strange tenacity. 

Freyr, the sun-god, was a ruler of rain and sunshine, 
a promoter of generation and growth; therefore also a 
harvest-god. Hence cakes are still baked in Sweden, at 
Christmas, in the shape of his sacred animal, the boar ; and 
the peasants keep pieces of them until spring, in order 
to mix them with the seed or with the oats of the horses 
used in ploughing. Thus, popular superstition in the 
North still unwittingly maintains the memory of the agri- 
cultural deity of the Teutons. In Germany there are 
no less manifest remnants of the worship of this sun-god 
and his golden-bristled animal symbol. In Thuringia, he 
who on Christmas Eve does not partake of any food until 
supper-time will see a golden farrow. That is Gullin- 
bursti, the Golden-bristles of the Edda! A go/d-ferch, or 
gold-farrow, was formerly to be furnished in some parts of 
Germany by the small peasant proprietors for the courts of 
justice held on Twelfth-day. This is quite in accordance 
with the old English carols, in which it is said that the 
boar ‘takes his leave, and goes his way, after the twelfth 
day’—namely, at the conclusion of the Yule-tide fes- 
tivities : 

‘The boris hede, as I yow say, 

He takes his leyfe, and gothe his way, 

Gone after the xii. tweyl flyt day, 
With hay’ 


which, of course, does not mean with dried grass, but with 
a ‘hey, hey,’ or a ‘ hey, presto!’ Inthe Latin refrain of 
another version, contained in the Balliol mss. at Oxford, 
which is rarely quoted, the boar, ‘after the xvth day, 
taketh his leave and goth a way—eaivit de patria. In 
other words, he goes out of the country : a difficult per- 
formance for a boar in an island like Britain! ‘This is 
evidently a vestige of an older and deeper mythical 
meaning. The boar’s head, being a sacrificial dish served 


at a special time, is supposed, after the twelfth or fifteenth 
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day, to vanish into the cloud-home of the sun-god, like 
Lohengrin’s swan. 

In some parts of northern Germany a pig’s head is still 
the festive dish during the time of the twelve nights. In 
the Netherlands we hear of a spectral figure which ap- 
pears during the night following Christmas Eve, called 
‘Derk met den Beer’—that is, Dietrich with the Boar. 
Dietrich (signifying Ruler of Men) takes here the place 
of Freyr, who in the Edda is literally called the ‘men- 
ruling god.” Coming back again from Germany and the 
Netherlands, we find repasts of pig's flesh in the Orkneys, 
where the Norse element is so strong, about winter solstice 
time ; and so also in some parts of Yorkshire as a regular 
practice between the 17th of December and winter sol- 
stice day. Truly, to speak with Walter Scott, in his 
Ancient Christmas, which gives so good a picture of the 
original nature of the boar’s-head ceremony, there are 
‘traces of ancient mystery’ in this old custom: one of the 
last survivals of which, in this country, is the Boar’s-Head 


Dinner at Oxtord. Karu Buinp. 


OUT OF HELL 
FEXHE words of the preacher, spoken fifty years ago in 
the little chapel at Trelorne, are remembered to 
this day among the villagers : 

‘And when it is too late, when you have sat for the last 
time in the House of God, when your bodies are food for 
worms and your souls for ever damned in Hell, you will 
look back and remember this day. You will ery pitifully 
to be sent hither for a single hour—you, who in this 
place have wasted a thousand hours—to kneel, as you 
might kneel now, at the communion-rail, asking pardon 
for sins that will then be past forgiveness. The prayers 
that you have heard and neglected, the hymns that you 
have sung without thought, will sound for ever in your 
ears, with the wails of the lost souls that will be then your 
companions through eternity. Your cries will go up un- 
heard of God ; but know that the blest in Heaven—though 
they have no power to help you—will mourn constantly 
that you are absent, will go sorrowfully before the face of 
God because you would not be saved.’ 

He was a young man—rude, uneducated, a common 
miner—but he leant forward from the pulpit and cried out 
to them as to men and women at the point of death, en- 
treating them to be saved. ‘There was a fearful sincerity 
in words and voice. The people packed in the close, ill- 
lighted chapel trembled at his passion; and a woman 
seated close under the pulpit—a young girl that knew 
herself the origin of his strong agony—sat with hardened 
heart, and was unmoved. 

They loved one another ; they should have been married 
before this. But when the man was converted, three years 
ago, it was his duty to stamp out his love. For Martha 
was unsaved, was unconvinced of the sin that fouled her 
beautiful white body ; and until she had been brought 
within the fold he dared not marry her. He had struggled 
to stamp out his love, but every day the flame of it burnt 
deeper and deeper into his heart, so that he grew wasted 
and haggard with the torture of his thought. For in this 
one girl, more dear to him than his own soul, he saw the 
horror of his creed made visible. He could not but believe, 
and for these three years had struggled ceaselessly with 
God for her salvation. 

He prayed continually in the prayer-meetings, he 
preached, he cried aloud often as he walked alone at 
night to his work ; and in every word he sought only to 
bring her within the fold, to snatch her from the endless 


torment whereof she stood visibly in danger. But upon 
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this Sunday evening—as if through an awful foreknow- 
ledge of the morrow—he was possessed with a still more 
intolerable fear. ‘The blest souls in Heaven, he cried, 
‘will go sorrowfully for ever before the face of God be- 
cause you would not be saved.’ 

Within twelve hours the girl was dead—crushed and 
battered by a fall of earth and stones while she was 
gathering driftwood from among the tumbled crags that 
lie about the foot of the cliffs. 

The people wondered, and many were moved to fling 
their sins immediately from them and leap in deadly fear 
into the shelter of the Church. For there was not one 
of them but knew to whom the man’s thought went out 
when he prayed to them with such a vehement passion 
the night before. 

The man himself came blindly down the village street, 
stood like a ghost upon the threshold, and staggered as 
in a dream to the room where they had laid the ghastly 
broken body. He drew the covering from the face, he 
fell upon his knees beside the bed, and through the long 
day the sound of his lamentation came unceasing to the 
awed villagers who stood without in the roadway. 

Once the girl’s mother—herself a believer in the hard 
creed that crushed him, though Martha was the fourth, 
and not the dearest, that she would seek without rest, 
and vainly, in Heaven—came and stood by the bedside, 
and sought to comfort him. Once an old man from the 
one to whom Heaven was only as a glad to- 





chapel 
morrow, who saw God more loving as himself drew near 
to death—came and knelt by his side. His eyes were 
dim with tears, his voice weak and tremulous ; but he had 
lived seventy years with God, and to hear the sound of his 
voice as he prayed was to know that God was more merci- 
ful than the thought of men. But the man had watched 
her for three years stand upon the brink of doom ; and 
now he knew that all his prayers were unregarded, for 
she was dead, and to hope for her was to sin against God. 
He knelt beside the body, his face torn with unimagined 
agony ; and the sound of his lamentation filled the little 
room, so that the old man left him presently and returned 
in sorrow to his own home. 

Night came, and the wind wailed about the house ; and 
presently the man rose from the bedside and left his dead 
alone in the darkness. He strode through the kitchen 
—where the women ceased from whispering, and shrank 
aside—he passed down the village street, and up the steep 
pathway out on to the wastes. The wind whispered 
horrible things among the heather, the sea moaned and 
called intolerably, the sky was without stars, and black. 
And out of the darkness came a sudden cry, a voice that 
wailed and wailed to the preacher, bidding his heart stand 
still, his brain reel. ‘When it is too late,’ he had cried to 
her, ‘when it is too late, you will look back and remem- 
ber this day. You will cry pitifully to be sent hither for 
a single hour to kneel at the communion-rail, asking par- 
don for sins that will then be past forgiveness.” And 
through the moaning of the sea there came now the pitiful 
cry that he had heard as clearly yesterday even as he 
called on her to repent and find safety. It was the same 
ery, but the call was on him, and the voice came from the 
chapel in the coomb. 

He turned from the barren wastes, the intolerable 
anguish of the sea, and hurried through the village. There 
are those alive that saw him pass, but he was gone from 
them upon the instant, never stopping until he had 
reached the lonely chapel. The door stood always on the 
latch, and entering he staggered in the darkness to the 
communion-rail. Alone he had come out of the wastes, 
but he did not kneel alone in the darkness, or cry alone, 
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For though his hands were bloody where the clenched 
nails had cut into them, though his hair was dank with 
the sweat of a long agony, there was that upon his face 
when they found him at dawn which told them he would 


not go comfortless in Heaven. H. D. Lowry. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
RURAL DISCONTENT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


15th December 1891. 

SIR,—The appearance of Dr. Emerson’s letter in your last 
issue confirms the impression made by several articles which 
have recently appeared in Zhe National Observer: that although 
the Liberal press is anxious to make political capital out of a 
most distressing state of affairs, for an intelligent appreciation 
of the same one must go to Tory journals, whose sympathy is 
all the more valuable to the labourer in that it takes account of 
logic, political economy, and of the order established by ‘ Dun- 
gara, the God of Things as They Are.’ The Daily News has 
sent out a young man for to see (many of us suspect) what he 
was desired to see: as Mr. Joseph Arch shrewdly remarked 
the other day, ‘ The vote’s at the bottom of it. But Zhe Sv¢. 
James's Gazette has done infinitely more valuable work in the 
same direction : its correspondent has a regard for facts rather 
than for the picturesque aspect of facts. And whilst no one 
would deny exceeding cleverness to the Dar/y News Com- 
missioner, or assert that many of his statements are not 
miserably true, it is easy for the villager—Tory or Radical—to 
see that he argues from imperfect knowledge. J should not 
like to say the same of Dr. Emerson. His books may be 
read with very considerable pleasure by those who are not 
over-exacting of literary excellence. He knows one corner of 
the vineyard : he has a very real sympathy for the agricultural! 
labourer, especially when that person joins a little poaching 
to his other labours ; and it is impossible to read his letter 
without being impressed by the force and validity of many 
statements. 

But his experience is limited : in his diagnosis he mistakes 
the symptom for the cause, and one cannot help thinking that 
his cure is wages ‘ rigged’ high, Disestablishment, free fishing, 
and the abolition of the ‘Great Unpaid.’ It has been my fate 
to live in many villages all over the country, to know and to 
visit many more. That ‘tide in the affairs of men’ which (as 
Mr. Kipling tells us), 

‘ Taken any way you please is bad 
And lands them in forsaken guts and creeks 
No decent soul would think of visiting,’ 


has cast me this way and that ; and one result of such knock- 
about journeyings is that I cannot accept Dr. Emerson’s gospel 
any more than I accept the real Emerson’s. 

On the whole, his figures may be accepted—for East Anglia 
Let us admit that wages are low: although in many places 
they are considerably higher than 13s. 5d. a week, taking a 
yearly average. Can higher wages be given? In the present 
state of the market they cannot. England is now passing 
through a crisis precisely similar to that which caused the insur- 
rections during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward vi. Put 
politics for Protestantism, and the remaining factor—a change 
in the conditions of agriculture—is the same. Wheat has gone 
down : stock pays better, and the farmer has enough ado to 
adapt his expenses to his profits without raising wages; whilst 
the landlord can rarely justify an increased expenditure on 
cottage improvements by the state of his rent-book. With him 
it is an everlasting tale of remissions of rent. I know many 
farmers : the most prosperous deal largely in stock. But I 
only know four with whom a comparatively successful merchant 
would care to exchange incomes. They are brothers, and work 
about 20,000 acres (probably more) in combination. If wheat 
be bad, they save on roots ; and they always manage to do 
handsomely with their cattle. They employ very few hands, 
and trust largely to casual labour for hay-time and harvest. 
By their own exertions they have decimated two villages : work- 
ing, of course, on merely and strictly financial principles. I think, 
however, that I am justified in concluding from their success 
and Dr. Emerson’s figures that the low rate of wages cannot be 
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generally raised until the country-folk have adapted themselves 
to the altered circumstances of farming. And this adaptation 
can be effected by no party measures, by no statutory interfer- 
ence with the market rate, least of all by parish councils. 

Dr. Emerson notes four ‘secondary factors’ in the discon- 
tent. I deny that they are factors (using the word in its etymo- 
logical sense) so much as symptoms. Take the Church. The 
farmer objects to tithe: it touches his pocket. The labourer 
only objects because the Congregational minister, or Baptist 
deacon, or Liberationist agent tells him to. Were there no 
tithe and no Establishment some of them would still retain 
their ‘liberal’ hatred of the clergy. But the irritation is ex- 
ternal ; and no Nonconformist in his senses will venture on the 
assertion that Disestablishment could affect the question of 
rural immigration at all. All the same, I think that an infinite 
deal of harm is done by all sorts of village parsons. If they 
happen to be of rural birth—and they are not often so—they 
have been educated out of all sympathy with their flocks, whom 
they try to mould according to their own notions. The best 
country clergymen are sons of landed proprietors, trained for 
the Church. The best ministers are sons of farmers. Yet 
the chiefest, most vital, qualities that go to make a ministry 
really sympathetic and potential are knocked out of these at 
public schools and colleges. As to Methodism: it is too often 
the one comparatively permanent pastime (or kill-time) Hodge 
has. 

In Dr. Emerson’s province they think more of the game and 
enclosure laws than elsewhere. But is he serious when he takes 
the invectives of poachers (many of them capital fellows, as | 
always like to testify) to shadow the causes of discontent? | 
hope not. Indisputably there is discontent. But again, this is 
rather amongst the farmers. And again, I do not think that 
indiscriminate licence to shoot anything would stay the rural 
immigration. The confirmed poacher would remain near ‘ his’ 
preserves, as he does now. And for the rest (who poach, in 
other parts than East Anglia, less generally than Dr. Emerson 
seems to think) : these will not any the more readily stay in the 
country to dine on rabbit twice a-week. 

You will allow me most strongly to join issue with Dr. Emer- 
son’s indictment of the country magistracy. Once more, I sus- 
pect that he speaks in the interest of the poacher. To say that 
‘when “ pulled,” itis only a question of “ how much”? is to libel 
a whole class. Does Dr. Emerson maintain or imagine that an 
innocent person will be fined or imprisoned by them? I take 
him to imply that the meuveaux riches are often too severe. 
But they have to put down poaching ; an excess or sometimes 
a measure of leniency would be fatal to the preservation of game 
in the district; and Dr. Emerson grants them just in other 
matters. Lord Walsingham, whom he praises, is one of the 
largest game-preservers in the country: and he interests the 
tenants, if not the labourers, in keeping up the supply. There- 
fore on his estates only the ‘village ruffians’ poach. I am 
honoured in the friendship of ‘twa-three, the acquaintance of 
several, county magistrates, and I declare that they are amongst 
the very best men in England, anxious to do their duty and be 
fair. As for the substitution of ‘a representative body or county 
council,’ I hope that Dr. Emerson suspected he was writing non- 
sense. If not, I trust that he will not regard me as uncivil for 
telling him so. ‘ Representative justice’ is no justice, as the 
United States have sufficiently proved. If there is to be any 
reform he must seek it in some modification of the game-laws, 
which may have to come soon. 

Taking Dr. Emerson’s as a fair picture—but no more—-of the 
labourer’s discontent : what are we to conclude? That the 
rural immigration is due (1) to an alteration of economic con- 
ditions, and (2) to a certain ‘expansion’ of ideas. I cannot 
accept Dr. Emerson’s statement that fifteen shillings a week 
‘regular’ would make the villagers ‘ perfectly contented.’ The 
youths, at any rate, will go to towns, where they may earn 
much more. And there is no speedy cure. The immigration 
(I have known of it, without attaching importance to it, any 
time these five years, and many more are in the same case) will 
continue until agriculture be adapted to the new circumstances 
born of Free Trade. Legislative enactments will not effect 
more than the late but not lamented Statutes of Wages. You 
may compel allotments but not market prices. In such dis- 
tricts as are suited for stock and wheat, farms will enlarge. 
Nearer to great towns there will be Petite culture and dairy- 
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farming. The Legislature can only help, in the direction re- 
cently indicated by Mr. Chaplin—the encouragement of healthy 
cottages, and assistance for those who undertake allotments. 
And nothing is to be gained either by indiscriminate promises 
or by attacks upon established authorities, who must and will 
‘adapt’ like every one else, according to the natural laws of 
development.—I am, etc., J. S. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S METHODS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 16th December 1891. 

S1R,—I hear that Professor Herkomer lately delivered a 
lecture—as it were in camera—upon etching. Although I have 
searched the papers I have been unable to find any report of it. 
How the Professor could allow such a glorious opportunity to 
slip when he might so easily have again drawn a somewhat 
waning attention to himself, his school, and (of course) in- 
directly to the University of Oxford, I cannot understand 
even so well as the fact that he made no reference to his 
critics whom, six months ago, he announced he was going 
to demolish at this lecture. At least there is no mention 
of them in the report I have received from a correspon- 
dent. If Professor Herkomer did refer to them, one would 
very much like to know what he said. But I greatly fear that 
it has dawned even upon him that he had better say nothing 
further about the /dy/. His other statements about prints 
were apparently obtained from the Print-Dealers’ Association, 
while his discoveries about monotype were known to art 
students long before he became notorious. His comparison 
between his methods and those of Blake is really charming. 
He has even lugged in Comrade Morris. But then he would 
never have dared to make such remarks except to a roomful 
of undergraduates or before the Fellows of the Society of Arts.— 


I am, etc., AN ARTIST. 


REVIEWS 
THE GREEK GENIUS 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A. 
London: Macmillan. 

Professor Butcher’s essays are published at a most oppor- 
tune moment. Though Greek has won a brilliant victory, her 
encmies, too ignorant to accept defeat, are only seeking another 
point of attack. If those who take their marching orders from 
democratic journalists are amenable to reason, it were well for 
them to read Professor Butcher’s loyal and eloquent tribute to 
the value of Greek. The note of the book is struck in the first 
chapter. Whatever the world has accomplished in art and 
poetry, in history and philosophy, in politics and science, it owes 
to the initiation of the most divinely inspired race that ever 
lived upon the earth. Let all who have an obtuse contempt of 
unpractical knowledge, whose outlook is bounded by the day- 
book and ledger, who would express learning in terms of profit 
and loss, attempt to realise, as they may with Professor Butcher’s 
aid, how differently even they, with their counting-house ideals 
and their petty jealousy of the better-instructed, would con- 
duct their lives, had not the Renaissance restored to a blind 
world the enthusiasm for Greek art and letters. It is, in- 
deed, the prime merit of Professor Butcher’s book that he who 
runs may read it. The scholar will turn at once to the essays 
on Aristotle, for—unless he chance to be a popular head-master 
—he has no need of conversion. But in an age when ques- 
tions are wont to be decided by those best qualified to mis- 
understand them, Tom, Dick, and Harry clamour for guidance, 
and it is well for them—and for us—that it should be given in 
so lucid and confident a tone. The essays are not without 
blemish. Professor Butcher would have been wiser to expunge 
every phrase which suggested a spoken utterance and a pro- 
vincial audience. You do not wish to be reminded that you 
are reading what is a book only by after-thought. So, too, if he 
deemed it worth while to reprint the paper on Sophocles, he 
should have aided the reader to forget that it once served its 
turn as a review. Had he adopted more heroic treatment, and 
cut it altogether, the book would have gained in unity and lost 
only its weakest chapter. The criticism of the great artist in 
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whom the classical drama culminated is moral rather than 
zsthetic ; and incidentally Professor Butcher extravagantly 
overrates Professor Jebb’s translation. As a commentary that 
translation is beyond praise ; as an English version of a Greek 
poem it is designed to bring Sophocles into contempt. 

By far the most valuable portion of Professor Butcher’s book 
are the chapters on Aristotle’s Conception of Fine Art and 
Poetry. \f the Poetics be, as we would fain believe, the critic’s 
bible, no more efficient commentary is in existence than Pro- 
fessor Butcher's. The text is illustrated with equal tact and 
erudition from other Aristotelian treatises; /acune@ in the 
argument are most ingeniously filled ; and there is not a point 
which Professor Butcher has not elucidated with the fine insight 
of an accomplished critic. If proof were needed of our pro- 
found indebtedness to Greece, how triumphantly might we 
point to Aristotle, the father at once of criticism and science! 
Knowing all things, yet was he no pedant; though keenly 
enamoured of classification, that bugbear of philosophy, he was 
a confirmed zsthete. Sometimes his views are so curtly stated 
as to be wrapt in obscurity ; now and again he appears to fall 
into the Ruskinian heresy: as when he would divorce poetry 
from metre and prefer sense to sound. English critics who 
understand not the fascination of the dance, to whom the 
dictum of Athenzus that ‘the statues of the classic sculptors 
are the relics of ancient dancing’ is wild extravagance, will 
resent the inclusion in one group of music, dancing, and 
poetry. In still more violent discorc from modern views is 
Aristotle’s pronouncement that of the imitative arts music, being 
that which represents the most, is the most direct image or 
copy of character. But until we know more of the theory 
and practice of Greek music, how shall we criticise the critic ? 
To Aristotle’s eternal glory be it remembered that pleasure 
for him was the end and aim of art. The poet might instruct 
by the way, but instruction was no part of his business. How 
reviving is it in an age of Ibsen and false gods to meet with 
a frank recognition of this truth! But from the beginning to 
the end of the Poetics Aristotle is a literary critic, unpreju- 
diced and without after-thought. Aristophanes reviled Euripides 
—the Ibsen of Athens—on ethical grounds. Aristotle condemns 
his faults of construction, the loose drawing of his characters. 
The end of art, says the wisest of critics, is a pleasurable im- 
pression produced upon the mind of a man of sound esthetic 
instinct (6 yapiers). The pleasure must not be fortuitous, but 
distinctive of the art. That is to say, it must be suggested by 
legitimate means ; the medium of expression must be ever re- 
spected. How wholesome were it for the British critic, who 
would save your soul by paint and canvas, to ponder the Aris- 
totelian theory ! Concerning probability the Poetics says the 
first and last words: ‘The poet working by illusion should 
prefer probable impossibilities to possible improbabilities.’ 
When once the milieu is granted, nothing is improbable that 
is not out of tone. The numerical odds affect not the ques- 
tion: in certain environments the most humdrum incidents 
are impossible ; in others an artist can present even the super- 
natural as inevitable. Then what is more profound than Aris- 
totle’s further definition of poetry as ‘the expression of the 
universal element in human life,’ which indeed is only another 
way of declaring that art eliminates all that is transient and 
individual. Herein is found the best refutation of Mr. Howells 
and the back-parlour realist, who deem it immoral to observe 
without blinkers. Art, says Aristotle, is a completion or correc- 
tion of Nature, which, so far from being infallible, is very often 
wrong : a pronouncement which proves that our eminent Greek 
anticipated Mr. Whistler. 

The celebrated definition of the function of tragedy has, as 
Professor Butcher reminds us, been a rock of offence to many 
generations of pedants. Though Milton realised the medical 
metaphor in xa@apors, the enduring stumbling-block, the passage 
has never been more lucidly handled than by its latest commen- 
tator. Perhaps the vulgar optimists, who insist at all hazards 
upon happyendings, will some day take the trouble to study their 
Aristotle—a duty they may pleasantly perform under Professor 
Butcher’s guidance—and remember that pity and fear are in- 
stincts which demand an outlet no less imperatively than the 
looser feelings of vulgar content and self-satisfaction. The 
definition may be pushed too far and insisted upon with too 
fierce a dogmatism. But it is the healthiest antidote to such 
shallow persons as judge the materials of art by the standard of 
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their own life, and are too delicately attuned to contemplate a 
grimy situation. To Aristotle’s doctrine that ‘the plot is the 
first principle and as it were the soul of the tragedy,’ assent 
is not so easily given. Yet if for f/ot you substitute motive, 
again you arrive at one of the primary truths of criticism. The 
word pvos, however, admits of no double meaning ; and we can 
only conclude that Aristotle, like Homer, sometimes nodded. 
The tragedians, from whose works he culled his examples, 
at any rate recognised that the soul of tragedy was motive ; 
and Professor Butcher again displays his acumen in thus 
amending Aristotle’s definition. Beyond and above its scholar- 
ship and taste, we cannot too highly praise the spirit of urbanity 
and sane counsel which animates Professor Butcher's work. 
Not only does he sing a pzan to the glory of Greece: he 
preaches on almost every page the virtue of moderation, cul- 
ture, and good-citizenship. If only it fall into the right hands, 
this very pleasant book is more likely to inculcate political 
wisdom than a hundred cut-and-dried platform orations. 


SAPPHO 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by ARTHUR R. 
Ropes, M.A. London : Seeley. 

Lady Mary Pierrepoint was born in 1689 ; eloped with and 
married Mr. Edward Wortley in 1712; accompanied him on 
an embassy to the Porte in 1716; returned two years later 
to England, where she remained till she left this country for 
the Continent in 1739; came home in 1761 ; and died in the 
following year. Such, in the barest outline, was the career of 
a woman who made as great a figure in the world as any of 
her time, and whose name has been preserved for posterity 
chiefly in the page of her most rancorous enemy. That ‘ bad 
man,’ to borrow a wholly appropriate phrase from Macaulay, 
barbed and poisoned his shaft against Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu with all his incomparable skill; and Sappho at 
her toilet’s greasy task was little likely to elude that fiendish 
malignity which still bespatters the reputation of Atticus 
himself. Pope’s aspersions on Lady Mary’s character and 
person are not to be seriously considered. But that the 
falsehood was most artfully tinctured with certain elements 
of truth is beyond question. Had Pope been merely spite- 
ful; had he been merely destitute of all chivalry and all 
sense of shame; had he been merely ready to forget every 
obligation of friendship, every tie of lost loves and old times ; 
his victims might have slept in peace. It was, however, his 
peculiar gift to seize upon the weak points which exist even 
in the noblest dispositions, and to distort them with such 
ingenuity and adroitness that they never ceased to bear some 
resemblance to Nature. A woman like Lady Mary was bound 
to have many enemies. Her intellect was highly developed—a 
little, perhaps, at the expense of her sympathies and affections ; 
she had a fund of humour, and never hesitated to speak her 
mind with great freedom ; and she possessed indubitable per- 
sonal charms. Conceive with what a snigger of rapture her 
detractors must have welcomed the lines in which the first 
poet of his age held her up to contempt and execration! With 
what ill-concealed triumph, too, must they perceive from their 
appointed limbo that but for this sacer vates she also had de- 
scended into oblivion! 

Horace Walpole’s hostility to Lady Mary was no less per- 
sistent, but much more excusable, than Pope’s. Her husband 
was a bitter opponent of Sir Robert’s when the Minister was 
approaching his fall ; nor can it be justly said that his stric- 
tures go much beyond the licence that must ever be permitted 
to the gossip of society. But for Pope’s bitter enmity we have 
no apology to offer. It requires no recondite explanation, and 
we need wait for no new documents to throw light on it. The 
poet, taking a violent fancy to the lady,{began one of those 
correspondences characteristic of the time, which were under- 
stood to signify little beyond a polite and respectful admiration, 
but which were couched in language of considerable warmth 
and not seldom even of intolerable grossness. Of affairs of the 
sort Pope had often more than one on hand. They amused 
both parties, we are to suppose ; and ’tis certain they were meant 
to hurt no one. Lady Mary’s replies to the amatorious letter- 
writer were probably of a cold and common stamp ; for, though 
her published correspondence can in no wise be thought to be 
an exact copy of the original, it is not to be {thought that a 
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married woman so versed in the ways of the world could for a 
moment have encouraged the simulated passion even of the 
cleverest and most promising among the younger men of letters. 
On the contrary, she laughed at his heroics, and poured cold 
water on the artificial flame with an unsparing hand. She 
succeeded in quenching it more thoroughly than she bargained 
for. Pope was no doubt annoyed, to begin with, that Lady 
Mary would not ‘ play’; to have his verses on the two lovers 
struck by lightning burlesqued and mocked at, did not im- 
prove his temper ; his friendship and alliance with the Tories 
tended to set him more and more against the Whigs; and 
finally, upon the return of the Embassy from Constanti- 
nople, it may very well have been that Lady Mary found the 
personal attentions of her deformed though devoted admirer 
less flattering than fatiguing. When the quarrel came to a head 
is not precisely known. But war had been declared soon after 
the Letters from the Levant began to be circulated among 
Lady Mary’s friends. Whether Lady Mary had a hand in any 
of the counter-attacks which Pope’s onslaughts provoked it is 
difficult to decide. One rather hopes not. But we are willing 
to assign her a share in the most efiective of them in which 
the poet’s numbers are declared, with something of the poet’s 
own pungency, to be ‘hard as thy heart and as thy birth 
obscure.’ 

To be in perpetual hot-water is not a pleasant sensation, 
and we need look no further than this endless literary warfare 
for an explanation of Lady Mary’s retirement to the Continent. 
Her sojourn there—passed principally at Avignon, Venice, and 
Lovere—was agreeable enough. She had enjoyed all that the 
life of a woman of the world has to bestow ; and the compara- 
tive quiet and independence of residence abroad were by con- 
trast not ungrateful. Her chief vexation was her eldest son, 
who turned out as unsatisfactory as an eldest son can. The 
routine was varied by a certain amount of excellent society, 
and by the arrival of the newest books from England, which 
her daughter Lady Bute was careful to send and herself 
was eager to devour. Essentially a fine lady and a woman 
of fashion, Lady Mary nevertheless loved books for their own 
sakes. She did not goto them for theories of life, which she 
could deduce much better from a large and miscellaneous ex- 
perience ; nor had she the slightest wish to improve her mind. 
But she read novel after novel with increasing gusto, because 
she liked to be diverted and entertained, because, consciously 
or unconsciously, she had a genuine taste of literature. Toa 
love of what Lady Bute called ‘trash’ she pleaded guilty at 
once ; and in truth it is one of the most pleasing features of 
her character. Fielding, Richardsop, and Smollett had no 
worthier hearer nor acuter critic among their earliest audi- 
ences than Lady Mary. This turn for letters is, indeed, be- 
trayed throughout her correspondence. Her style is easy, 
well-balanced, and lively. It is much less old-fashioned to 
modern ears than the prose of Zhe Sfectator. But it never 
becomes slipshod, nor slatternly, nor slangy. Her letters as pub- 
blished are not, of course, her letters as written. They areasort 
of journal of her life ; and doubtless much trouble was expended 
uponthem. It says much for her literary talent that the letters 
have not been improved into frigidity or pompousness. They 
are full of wit and observation, of a frank if not a very anxious 
kindliness, of a genuine but never inappropriate gaiety, of a 
keen and unaffected interest in life and its humours. There is 
not the faintest trace of that morbid vanity of which the suc- 
ceeding generation grew so bountiful a crop: a crop culti- 
vated ever since with such surprising assiduity and such astound- 
ing results. 

It is not quite clear how Lady Mary’s letters first got into 
print. She had prepared them in manuscript for the amuse- 
ment of her friends and relations; but it was without their 
sanction, and in defiance of their wishes, that three volumes of 
her correspondence were given to the world in 1763. Their 
editor was the notorious John Cleland, whose career and 
literary performances fairly entitle him not merely tofinfamy, 
tempered by amazement and applause, but also to one of those 
monographs which are the inevitable reward at the present day 
of distinction or merit. An additional volume, published in 
1767, was believed by Lady Louisa Stuart to be authentic, but 
was almost certainly a forgery of the same editor’s. From this 
mass of writing Mr. Ropes has selected with sound discretion 
and unimpeachable taste. His labours have doubtless been 
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rendered comparatively easy by the excellence of Mr. Moy 
Thomas’s previous work, which practically left nothing new to 
discover. Mr. Ropes, however, deserves our hearty thanks, nor 
can we find any fault with him save that we wish his book 
bigger and his extracts longer. To the publishers, also, warm 
praise is due for the admirable manner in which the volume has 
been produced. Embellished as it is with a number of excel- 
lent plates, we cannot imagine a more welcome or delightful 
present for the girl who cares for reading. 


NEW NOVELS 


A circular from Messrs. Cassell and Co. informs us that an 
‘International Series’ of novels, of which they have begun the 
publication, ‘owes its existence to the recent passing of a 
copyright law in the United States.’ One of the numbers— 
the excellent /rancis Cludde—we reviewed three weeks back 
Another, 7he Faith Doctor, by Edward Eggleston—is described 
as ‘literally the first-fruits of that Act,’ inasmuch as it ‘was 
the first book registered under the new law in America.’ The 
features of the series are that ‘the volumes are published in 
the two countries simultaneously,’ that they are ‘by authors 
of high repute,’ and that ‘each seven-and-sixpenny volume 
contains the amount of matter usually to be found in a three 
volume novel.’ Along with the literal first-fruits we have re- 
ceived Dr. Dumdny’s Wife; and if we are to judge of the 
series as a whole, beginning with 7he Fazth Doctor, we can 
conscientiously aver that it shows very remarkable improvement 
so far as it has gone. If the next volume happen to excel these 
two as far as the second excels the first it will be one of the 
best novels ever written. One praiseworthy feature in the 
series, not mentioned in the circular, is that though the series 
is international the volumes are printed by Messrs. Cassell at 
Belle Sauvage Yard, in England ; and consequently the words 
—with the exception, as far as we have noticed, of one hideous 
‘fiber’ (Faith Doctor, p. 102)—are correctly spelt. The authors 
‘of high repute’ are the aforesaid Eggleston and Maurus Jékai 
The latter is ‘ Hungary’s first man of letters,’ and ‘ probably 
the best-known man in Hungary to-day, as a ‘publishers’ 
note’ informs us. The former is the author of those immor- 
tal works, Rory, 7he Circuit Rider, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
The Graysons. Mr. J6kai’s book is translated from the Hun 
garian by Mme. F. Steinitz, who ‘was selected by him for 
that purpose.’ It is a queer, wild sort of tale, beginning with 
a most appalling railway accident on the St. Gothard Rail 
way : half a train full of people slips gently down a precipice, 
stands up like a vertical column, with the engine at the bot 
tom, so that it is slowly consumed, amidst romantic surround- 
ings, to the great edification of the passengers who had the 
good luck to get out of the other half. This has nothing 
whatever to do with the story, which is about a Hungarian 
who, having led a mad life for a while in his own country, 
finally became an American millionaire. Mme. Steinitz is not 
scholar enough to know English from American, and inclines 
towards the latter probably more than she knows. She does 
not know either well enough to write it naturally, but the 
oddness of her lingo is not’unsuitable to the incoherence and 
improbability of her author. As for The Faith Doctor, it is 
simply an American novel in all the worst senses of the words, 
except that the spelling (all but the ‘fiber’ already mentioned) 
has been translated. Mr. Eggleston appears to be a close 
student of the more dreary and less elegant works of Mr. 
William D. Howells. His story, properly told, would take 
about ten minutes to read, and they would not be amusing 
minutes. Told as he tells it, the persistent reader gives him 
self up to despair long before the end of what ought to be the 
first volume, and loses all count of time in what seems an eter- 
nity of boredom. Charley Millard, Mrs. Hilbrough, Phillida 
Callender (what a name !—but too good for her)—such are the 
titles of the horrid phantoms whose innumerable and absolutely 
uninteresting appearances, disappearances, reappearances, and 
melancholy gibberings make up the interminable nightmare of 
The Faith Doctor. They talk American, they say ‘ You, who 
don’t need any betterment,’ and there is ‘a far-awayness’ in 
their ‘moods,’ and you hate most the one whom you are reading 
about at any given moment. The record of their detestable 
existence is stuffed with stuffing like this: ‘ Phillida’s hands 
were turned palm downwards on her lap as she spoke; Mil- 
lard fancied that their lines expressed the refinement of her 
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organisation.’ ‘ But thought is very penetrating ; it will reach 
by conduction what it cannot attain by radiation.’ God help all 
poor souls who write or like to read that kind of thing ! 

Everybody will read Mr. George du Maurier’s novel, Peter 
Jbbetson (London: Osgood), and most will agree that printer 
and publisher have contrived an admirable setting for this fan- 
tastic work. Fantastic it certainly is ; but when one has said that 
one has said all. Had its fancy been less exuberant it had been 
better literature ; for Mr. Du Maurier reveals from time to time 
a pleasant personality, with a genial if paternal wisdom whose 
scope is sternly limited by the framework of the story. Peter 
Ibbetson is the son of an English mother and a French father. 
He spends a happy childhood at Passy ; is orphaned, adopted 
and brought-up by a cousin and former lover of his mother’s. 
This generosity he afterwards repays by murdering his bene- 
factor—on fairly adequate provocation, it must be admitted—and 
then, being sentenced to death, has his sentence commuted to 
penal servitude forlife. His supernatural experiences begin about 
this point. He dreams and spends his sleeping hours in the 
company of a disembodied Duchess, who, it turns out, was the 
companion of his childhood. They don’t have a very exciting 
time, but still his dreams are more amusing than the daily 
life of a convict, and the hero professes to be supremely happy. 
The Duchess dies, and the convict becomes a prey to homicidal 
mania. He spends the last three years of his life in a criminal 
lunatic asylum, and devotes them to writing his memoirs, and 
then dies. Such is the story. The volumes are profusely 
illustrated by the author, with whose stately duchess, Anti- 
nous-like hero, and large dogs we are by this time familiar. 
A First Family of Tasajara (London: Macmillan) hardly 
reveals Mr. Bret Harte at his best, although it is amusing, ex- 
citing, and well written. Of course it is a tale of the Far West. 
The hero is a storekeeper, who becomes a millionaire, with 
fascinating daughters and a romantic son who marries a 
‘slavey’ and is a widower before he is twenty. From time to 
time the artist’s hand is shown; and nothing could be better 
than the impression of dismal rain culminating in a flood that 
is given in the opening chapters. For this alone the book 
were worth reading, and for this alone it should be studied by 
such novelists of the descriptive school as imagine that Nature 
can be portrayed by a nice derangement of adjectives and an 
agglomeration of superfluous details. 

The Princess Tarakanova (London: Sonnenschein), trans- 
lated from the Russian of G. P. Danilevski by Ida de Mouch- 
anoff, is by way of being a true historical romance. It is also 
thoroughly Russian. Everybody has several names and several 
more diminutives (chiefly ending in shéa), and nobody ever 
combines or permutes his names in the same way twice running. 
The book is yet another striking testimony to the half-truth 
of the proposition that no one except the English and French 
can write novels. All that becomes clear upon a careful perusal 
of the volume is that in the reign of the Empress Catherine II. 
there arose a lady who asserted herself to be the daughter of 
the deceased Empress Elizabeth : but that she was not quite 
sure whether she was or not: so she was imprisoned in a 
fortress, and there considerably badgered and knocked about, 
and had a baby (whose father was Count Orloff), and ultimately 
died, and was buried, and had a little tree planted over her 
remains. And a person named Konsov had been more or less 
mixed up in it, and was cast away at sea and never came back 
to deny it, but left a sorrowing female whom he had loved and 
would have married had they not been separated. And as he 
never came back she had to do without him. All which is 
muddled up—with a good deal more—in childish language and 
quite inconsequently. One has no right to complain of the in- 
genuous Russ for trying to write novels ; but it is so easy not 
to translate his efforts ! 

The days of Lover and Lever have gone by, and the Irish- 
man is now as great a nuisance in fiction as he has ever 
been in politics. Novels about no-rent, novels explaining the 
conquest of Ireland, novels illustrating the union of hearts, 
novels contrasting these gentler days with the bad and bitter 
times ‘ when we were boys,’ have entirely destroyed the old con- 
vention, which was entertaining, and given what is sometimes 
didactic and always dreary in its stead. Ireland, indeed, is 
excellent material for the pamphleteer, but the novelist should 
avoid her as he avoids the influenza—while he can. We have 
enough of her daily, and it is too much to have her after work- 
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ing hours when all you want is to be amused. All this would 
apply to even better work than is contained in the three closely 
printed volumes of Priests and People (London: Eden). Herein 
is a cumbersome multitude of tedious persons, most of them 
employing more or less offensive varieties of brogue. Ina single 
volume of moderate size this might have been a very tolerable 
story, pointing out as it does in a quiet but effective way the game 
which the Church of Rome is playing for her own unpatriotic 
ends. Here and there, too, is a flash of the old-fashioned wit : 
as when one gentleman complains that the country is ‘ schwarm- 
ing with absentees.’ But it is wholly spoilt by its length and by 
the number of its characters. 

In Cross Currents (London: Chapman) Miss M. A. Dickens 
depicts a female genius who must have been a spasmodic trial 
to her friends. She is young, lovely, and a superlative actress. 
In private life she expresses her feelings variously. Some- 
times she bursts into a ‘ hysterical passion of sobs and tears,’ or 
perchance ‘ her low, choking sobs shake her from head to foot.’ 
On milder occasions she merely indulges in ‘a dry, tearless 
sob’ or ‘a strangled gasp.’ There are rare times when a ‘little 
inarticulate moan,’ a ‘ choked whisper,’ or ‘a little sharp sigh’ 
will suffice. Her voice is flexible ; and she has many expres- 
sive cries : as ‘a cry of pain,’ ‘a little soft cry,’ ‘a little hoarse, 
hardly audible cry,’ ‘a little strangled cry’—’'tis pleasing to 
observe they are all little. She either moves with ‘ feverish 
energy’ or ‘ drags herself’ about. Her complexion, too, follows 
obedient to her moods. It hastes from ‘ pale to crimson, from 
crimson to deadly white.’ Her eyes look ‘alternately scared 
and dreamy’; and little wonder, since they are perpetually 
flooded by ‘agonies of tears.’ It is a relief to find that the 
friends of this lady of high-pressure are all eminently sensible 
people. The career of her brother-in-law, a sturdy, plodding 
young painter, should afford encouragement to many. Unap- 
preciated at first, he at last sells a picture ; two years later he 
is elected an A.R.A., and other twelve months sees him a fully- 
fledged R.A. And yet some say the Academy is blind to true 
merit! The story is easily and fluently written, and is not 
uninteresting ; but Miss Dickens has been decidedly unfortu- 
nate in her choice of heroine. 

Envy, Hatred, and Malice (London: Digby) is professedly 
the record of a grievance—to wit, the action of certain dis- 
agreeable relatives in obtaining the exhumation of a dead and 
buried dipsomaniac for the deliberate annoyance of his widow. 
It is mixed, excitable, and devoid of interest to any save 
the widow and the disagreeable relatives whom she assails. 
Some time ago the joint authors of a certain work—one of 
them being Mr. Henry Herman—were advised in these columns 
to procure and peruse some inexpensive but trustworthy treatise 
on the peculiarities of persons of quality. Had this advice— 
tendered in all humility and the best of faith—been taken, it is 
possible that Scarlet Fortune (London: Trischler) might have 
been a trifle less amusing: though in good truth the antics of 
Mr. Herman’s Yankee desperadoes are as absurd as the lords 
and ladies of his imagination. The little story which is bound 
up with it is a much better piece of work. And so, too, is 
Only a Shadow (London: Griffith), the joint production of 
Messrs. Henry Herman and D. Christie Murray—though it 
also savours of the Surrey side. Zales of the Wild and 
Woolly West (London: Leadenhall Press) is a bunch of ex- 
cellent little sketches of character and incident by Mr. ‘ Adair 
Welcker of Berkley, California,’ as the title-page kindly tells, 
to prevent confusion. 


OLD AND NEW 


The History, Principles, and Practice of Heraldry (London : 
Sonnenschein), by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., which forms the 
third volume of the ‘Antiquarian Library,’ does not belie the 
promise of its predecessors. The author's plan differs from 
that of previous elementary works on the subject, seeing that it 
is, as its title partly indicates, merely a running commentary 
on the subject ; and on the whole the idea is ably executed. 
Doubtless the volume will afford pleasant reading to the dilet- 
tante ; but any one who desires to; study heraldry in earnest 
must turn to more systematic works. Of these there is, fortu- 
nately, no lack. Mr. Hulme has a gallant faith in Dame 
Juliana Barnes, fulfilling Thomas Fuller's dictum that ‘no 
gentleman will severely censure; the faults in her heraldry.’ 
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In fact, the ‘ Diana of her age’ is the authority to whom he ap- 
peals most frequently ; whilst Nicholas Upton, the earliest British 
writer on heraldry, is only once quoted, and that casually. The 
Boke of Saint Albans abounds in evidence that its author owed 
much to the patient labours of the Canon of Salisbury, who 
wrote his work for presentation to his patron, Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, ‘the first of that kind of heraldry and the rules 
thereof.’ Upton’s work appeared early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; Gerard Leigh’s Acctdence nearly a century and a-half 
later. But Mr. Hulme is simply following the example of well- 
nigh all who preceded him in ignoring the Canon and in eulogis- 
ing the Prioress. The author of this work declares that ‘ fish are 
comparatively rarely found as heraldic charges’ ; because they 
are ‘hidden in the waste of waters.’ But your true herald is 
not so easily daunted ; for, as Fuller says of Gwillim, ‘ he diveth 
into the sea in quest of the qualities of fishes, flieth into the 
air after the nature of birds—yea, mounteth to the very skies 
about stars (but here we must call them estoiles) and planets 
their use and influence.’ And, seeing that upwards of sixty 
variants of finned and scaled charges can be enumerated, the 
notion is rather baseless. Has Mr. Hulme never seen that 
admirable book, Moule’s Heraldry of Fish? The correction of 
the press has not been exact, as is shown by sundry misprints 
im the references to the woodcuts, which must be confusing to 
the non-heraldic reader. The cuts themselves are anything 
but faultless: many of them are coarse and some blotchy—dif- 
ferent indeed from the very charming specimens to be found 
in Moule’s book, where Bastin’s art is seen at its best. Never- 
theless, the handbook can be cordially recommended to the 
general reader. 

Mr. J. G. Bartholomew's English Imperial Atlas (Edinburgh: 
Nelson), makes a fair bid to be the familiar household reposi- 
tory of geographical information for the British people. It will 
not be easy to outdo its combination of clearness of delinea- 
tion, comprehensiveness, compactness, intelligent arrangement, 
and cheapness. The point of view has been studied with great 
care. It is that of the average citizen of the Empire. The 

eography of the world is elaborately presented with special 
regard to British interest and British interests. In all there 
are 220 maps, which occupy 108 pages. This indicates the 
free use that has been made of blank spaces for the introduc- 
tion of inset maps and plans. Eighty-five of the maps, great 
and small, are devoted to the geography of the British Empire ; 
the general geography of the world, outside the Imperial limits, 
is the subject of ninety-five maps ; while forty maps, many of 
them new and original, illustrate astronomical, physical, and 
statistical geography. It might be possible, in this host of 
charts and plans of countries and cities, stars and climates and 
prevailing winds, to indicate maps that might be spared and 
others that might be substituted. But, on the whole, a better 
selection and proportion could scarcely be desired. An impor- 
tant adjunct is the index, which takes the form of a condensed 
‘ Gazetteer of the World,’ each of the fifty-five thousand entries 
occupying a line, and containing the latest census and other in- 
formation. The Atlas represents an immense amount of labour, 
pains, and research, and deserves to be widely popular. 

The Present State of the Fine Arts in France (London: 
Seeley), by P. G. Hamerton, is a pleasant book, packed full of 
pictures, including some thoroughly artistic etchings. Paint- 
ing, caricature, architecture, sculpture, and engraving have all 
secured Mr. Hamerton’s attention ; and he gives examples of 
the work of all manner of men, from Puvis de Chavannes to 
Robida, whose Wedding hath the honour of a full-page illus- 
tration. But there is nothing of Caran d’Ache, though Mr. 
Hamerton is not slow to admit his eminence and his claims to 
be ‘really a great artist’ A more delightful Christmas gift to 
those who love pictures could hardly be imagined. Another 
book which may be commended to them that are in the mind 
to commemorate Christmas after the kindly old fashion of 
giving gifts is The Life of Henry Dawson (London: Seeley). 
It is a handsome volume with fourteen plates, which are excel- 
lently reproduced and are typical examples of this artist’s work. 
Dawson is perhaps already forgotten of men—he died in 1878 
—but this record of his life is not without interest even for 
those who may never have seen any of his pictures, while the 
illustrations of his art give the book a value apart altogether 
from the letterpress, 

This is a self-indulgent and pain-fearing age, and every one 
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likes to give advice ; so ambulance handbooks and manuals of 
nursing lie thick as autumn leaves on every table. Amébulance 
Handbook on the Principles of First Aid to the Injured (Glas- 
gow : St. Andrew’s Ambulance Society), by George Thomas 
Beatson, B.A. Cantab, M.D. Edin., is the best we have seen of 
its kind. Written by an experienced surgeon in a pleasant style, 
well arranged and liberally illustrated, it conveys in plain lan- 
guage much valuable instruction—none the less valuable that 
in nearly every page the ambulance pupil is told his limitations, 
He is not to be the surgeon but only to precede him. He is 
not to treat the case to the end but only to stop a gap in an 
emergency. Dr. Beatson knows his Shakespeare and his Scott, 
and the quotations which head some of the chapters are 
apposite and refreshing. 

Hegel, with some wit and more malice, remarks of Bacon’s 
writings that though as philosophy they are naught, yet as 
containing a ‘ profusion of fine sayings’ they form a useful col- 
lection of apophthegms. So may it be said of the 766 Spruche 
von, Daniel Sanders (Leipzig: Ernst Keil’s Nachfolger) that, 
whilst the thought is obvious and the rhythm is not, they may 
now and again serve the turn of the preceptor of youth at his 
wits’-end for a copybook heading. Here is a sample picked 
at random. It is headed Stummes Wed, and is numbered 231 : 

‘Do not call heartless him who hides his grief in his bosom, 
It is not he who wails the loudest who feels his pain the most.’ 
The rendering is near enough the original in meaning and 
felicity of expression to give the reader a tolerably exact idea 
thereof. The other three hundred and fifty-five are neither 
worse nor better, neither wiser nor stupider, than the 23st, 
which is all that need be said. 

Delagoa Bay (London : Philip) calls to the mind of the general 
visions of swamps and alligators, Boers, Britons, and Portuguese 
squabbling over railway concessions, frontiers, and customs 
duties. Mrs. Monteiro cares for none of those things ; at least, 
she refrains from touching them with pen, pencil, or pin. These 
and her thoughts are directed chiefly towards moths and butter- 
flies ; after which in esteem come beetles and birds and crea- 
tures that creep or fly ; then orchids and other specimens of 
tropical plant-life ; and finally Kaffirs and the ways of Kaffirs. 
She has written a very delightful book, worth many tons of 
official correspondence. Ina single chapter it is made plain 
that she is a hard and enthusiastic worker and a keen and 
sympathetic observer, especially in her own particular fields of 
entomology ; and the pleasure and the interest go on growing 
to the end. 

In Augustus und Seine Zeit (Leipzig: Teubner) Herr V. 
Gardthausen gives to the world the first part of a detailed 
account of the greatest of the Roman emperors. The narrative 
begins with the death of Julius Czsar, and is brought down 
to the death of Antony and Cleopatra and the subjugation of 
Egypt. The last part, dealing with Actium and the events that 
followed, is particularly well done. There is an appendix (ina 
separate volume) almost as long as the text, which contains 
minute particulars as to the original sources of information 
for the history of the time. We have also received a new and 
cheaper edition of Dr. Rudolph Gneist’s scholarly History of 
the English Constitution (London: Clowes), so excellently 
translated by Mr. Philip A. Ashworth ; anew edition of Lessons 
of Life and Godliness and Words from the Gospel (London : 
Macmillan), by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; and a new edition of 
The Trial and Death of Socrates (London: Macmillan), trans- 
lated by F. J. Church, being the latest instalment of the charm- 
ing reissue of ‘The Golden Treasury’ series. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. (Limited), London, have as 
many Christmas novelties as usual; and people in search of 
such wares cannot do better than give these an inspection. The 
Christmas cards issued by the firm are pretty in design and 
admirable in execution, while they are marked by some origi- 
nality—a quality which seems rarer than ever in the ruck of this 
year’s productions. Of volumes for presentation they providea 
variety which should suit the taste and the purse of well-nigh 
every purchaser. The sixpenny coloured books for children 
are, indeed, as noteworthy as the more expensive works. It is 
unnecessary to commend Zhe Shakespeare Calendar, which is 
in its seventeenth annual issue, or any of its companions, since 
these have already established themselves as favourites. Zhe 
Concise Diary, in its various forms, is a model of what a pocket- 
book of this kind ought to be. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED ON THE 16TH DAY OF DECEMBER, AND CLOSES AT OR BEFORE TWELVE O'CLOCK TO-DAY, 
SATURDAY, THE 19th OF DECEMBER, FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE IMPROVED GALVANIZING COMPANY «imiten). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 18go.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, . . 475,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
2500 Ten per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each, . . £25,000 


4950 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, ° 
500 Founders’ Shares of £1 each, ‘ 


; ‘ . : ; 49,500 
. . , : ‘ 500 


£75,000 


OF WHICH THE CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARESfAND 250 FOUNDERS’ SHARES ARE {NOW 
OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE £1 ON APPLICATION, £2 ON ALLOTMENT, £2 WITHIN ONE MONTH OF THE DATE OF ALLOTMENT, AND THE BALANCE 


; WHEN AND AS REQUIRED. 
The holders of the Cumulative Preference Shares are entitled to a Cumulative Preferential Dividend ef 10 per cent. per annum on the nominal amount of such Preference 


Shares held by them respectively. 


— | 


Subscribers for Cumulative Preference Shares under this Prospectus will be entitled to subscribe at par for one Founders’ Share for every ten Cumulative Preference 


Shares allotted. 


Subject to the rights of the holders of the Cumulative Preference Shares, the surplus profits of each year belong to and are divisible, as to one-half thereof among the 
holders of the Ordinary Shares in proportion to the Ordinary Shares held by them respectively, and as to the other half thereof among the holders of the Founders’ Shares 


in proportion to the Founders’ Shares held by them respectively. 


DiRECTORS. 


JOSEPH WESTWOOD, Esq., M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.N.A. (J. Westwood and Co., Limited), Napier-yard, Millwall, E., Chairman. 
Sir AUGUSTUS ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., J.P. (formerly of Adderley Bros. and Co., London), 20 Queensgate Gardens, South Kensington. 
WALTER S. B. M‘LAREN, Esq., M.P. (Director, Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., Limited), 3a Poet’s Corner, Westminster. 

Sir PHILIP CUNLIFFE OWEN, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.1.E., The Residences, South Kensington. 


BANKERS.— Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, AND CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 
SoOLiciTorRS.— Messrs. HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD, AND HAWKSLEY, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
BrRoKkers.— Messrs. E.O. LLOYD AND HARDY, 7 Finch-Lane, E.C. 
ENGINEER.—E. P. BINET, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS.— Messrs. STANGER AND BLOUNT, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 
SECRETARY AND OfFices.—W. F. C. STANLEY, Esgq., 84, 85, and 86 Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., and Napier-yard, Millwall, E. 





PROSPECTUS. 


1. The Company has been formed to acquire, develop, and work certain patents for and in 
the United,Kingdom, numbered 3933 of 1883, and 7777 of 1891 respectively, together,with improve- 
ments therein. These patents have been gradually developed and worked in America. ,Some 
testumonials as to the results are given on one of the enclosed interieaves. 


2. The patents embody a process for coating or plating iron, steel, and other metals with 
pure lead, a result which has never previously been successtully attained. By this process the 
quality of lead is given, externally, to iron, steel, and other metals. 


3. The term ‘ galvanising * has hitherto been applied to the process of coating articles of iron 
and steel with zinc. The same term will embrace this process, the difference being, the old 
process is ‘zinc galvanizing or coating,’ the new and improved one being ‘lead galvanizing or 
coating.’ 


4 There are many defects in zinc galvanizing which are impossible in lead galvanizing. Zinc- 
coated articles have not the flexibillty of lead-coated ones. ‘1 he new process increases the tensile 
strain, the old process decreases it. Zinc does not adhere firmly, and cracks and chipsoff. Lead, 
on the other hand, becomes firmly adherent, and will not crack or come on. Zinc is affected by 
moisture, fuines, and ackis, whereas lead will withstand many of them, 


5. To these advantages must be added the difference in the cost of the process. Zinc has 
varied in price from £ 20 to £25 per ton for some years. lead is about half that price, and as 
the weight of the lead coating is less than zinc Coating, there is, under this head, about so per 
cent. less outlay, In the zinc proccss there is always a large percentage of dross or precipitate in 
the bottom of the molten metal baths, and also a continual evaporation. in the lead process 
thege is no such waste and very littie oxidation. In the zinc process the baths themselves wear 
away very rapidly, but in the lead process they last three or four times longer. The cost of 
labour in both processes is the same. It woulda thus appear that the saving ts 50 per cent. even in 
the materials 


6. The field to which the improved process can be applied, and to which zinc galvanizing is in 
many instances unsuitable, is very large. Iron and steel plates,gpropellers, cables, chains, anchors, 
machinery, all kinds of iron and steel pipes, boiler plates, iron girders, bolts and screws, can all 
be lead coated, and thus protected trom oxidation and deterioration, 


7. The Directors propose to grant licences to work the patents under a tonnage royalty, and 
as existing galvanizing plants can readily and inexpensively be adapted to the new process, it Is 
beleved that a large number of galvanizers will soon avail themselves of this unproved process, 
especially as its adoption would considerably augment their, profits, and open up a wider field of 
business, 


8. If the Directors deem it advisable, in the interests of the Company, to put down or acquire 
a plant, in any part of the country, the working capital will be ample to enable them to provide a 
plant capable of turning out 10,000 tons ot lead-coated material per year, which would afford a 
aandsome profit over aud above the royalues from licences, 


9. One licence has already been granted to Messrs. Bullivant & Co,, wire-rope and netting 
manufacturers of Millwall, who are able to turn out about 15,000 tons a year, If this eminent firm find 
that the commercial results are even approximately as estimated, their licence alone will be very 
profitable to the Company. Inquiries are being made daily, and when it is remembered that last 
year this country exported 150,000 tons of zinc-galvanizea corrugated sheets alone, and that the 
held is so much larger for * Lead-Galvanized' material, the Directors have reason to believe, from 
the numbers of inquiries already received, that many more licences will shortly be granted, which 
will result in a large profit to the Company and a corresponding advantage to the trade. 


10, It is difficultto make an estimate of what profits the Company may probably make, but it 
is well known that there are zinc galvanizers in nearly every part of the country, and that the 
national out-turn of zinc-coated articles is very large. it is, therefore, only reasonable to suppose 
that, it the efficiency and economy of the lead process are such as the Directors believe, licences 
will readily be applhed for by firms representing at least a yearly output of 100,000 tons. This ata 
royalty of, say, only 5s. a ton, would represent an annual revenue of £,25,000. 


11. Upon acquiring the option of purchase, the founder and his friends caused an experi- 
mental plant to be put down at Napier Yard, Millwall, in order to test the statements made by the 
owners of the patents.’ A considerable sum has been expended in this way, and many tests and 
experiments have been made, the results of which are embodied in memoranda prepared by 
Joseph Westwood, Esq., M.1.C.E., and a report made by Messrs, Stanger and Blount, Consulting 
Chemists to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, of Broadway, Westminster, and it now remains to 
prove the process a commercial success by working on a large scale, 


12, The experimental plant has been in operation for about six months, and may be seen at 
work by any intending investor upon presenting an order, which may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary to the Company. Samples of lead-coated material may be seen at the London Offices of the 
Company, 84, 85, 86 Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 


13. The statements made in this Prospectus are based upon the observations made at the 
works at Millwall by Joseph Westwood, Esq., M.1.C.E., and the reports of Messrs. Stanger and 
Blount, and of E. P. Binet, Esq., A.M.LC.E., copies of which are enclosed, To all these the 
Board direct particular attention. The patents have been examined and reported upon by 
Messrs. Carpmael and Co., the well-known patent agents, whose report, together with the others, 
may be see at the Offices of the Company. 

14. Mr. Sutherst, the founder, who pays all expenses up to allotment, has agreed to assign 
the patents, and to hand over the experimental plant and materials at Millwall tor the sum of 
£62,500, to be paid as to £5000 in cash, £250 in 250 Founders’ shares, and the balance in cash or 
shares at the option of the Directors. 

15. It will be seen from the report of Mr. Binet, the Company's Engineer, that he estimates 
that an expenditure of £5099 would be ample to provide a plant capable of lead-Coating 10,000 tons 
of iwon or steel per year. idee 








16. The following ‘contracts, which may be seen at the Offices of the Company, have beea 
entered into :—{1.)27th November 1890, between A. T. Dobson, attorney of Francis Julius Clamer, 
and Thomas Sutherst. (2.) 3d April 1891, between A. T. Dobson and Francis Julius Clamer, by 
their attorney, Richard F. Loper, and Thomas Sutherst. (3.) Between Messrs. Hendricksen, 
Dobson, and Loper, and Thomas Sutherst, contained in a letter dated the 1sth October 1891, to 
Hendricksen, Dobson, and Loper, from Thomas Sutherst, and a letter in reply, dated 28th October 
1891, from Hendricksen, Dobson, and Loper, addressed to the Directors of this Company. (4.) 
Between William H. Davis and Thomas Sutherst, contained in a letter from the latter to the 
former, dated 8th December 1890, whereby Thomas Sutherst agrees with William H. Davis to 
provide him with one-tenth of the shares that may be issued by the Company. (5) 12th December 
1891, between William H. Davis, acting as attorney for Augustus T. Dobson, William Curtis, 
Joseph G. Hendricksen, Francis Julius Clamer, Richard F. Loper, and Isaac Dougbton, and 
Thomas Sutherst, whereby they agree to sell to Thomas Sutherst the above patents for £40,000, 
to be paid as to £10,000 in Preference Shares and £ 30,000 in Ordinary Shares, or partly in cash 
and partly in shares, at the option of the Company; and (6.) 15th December 1891, between Thomas 
Sutherst and the Company, whereby he agrees to sell the above patents for £62,500, to be paid or 
satisfied asto £5,250 in cash, £250 by the allotment fully paid of 250 Founders’ shares, 4.2500 ia 
cash, or at thegoption of the Directors, by the allotment fully paid of 250 cumulagive Preference 
Shares, and the balance in shares in the capital of the Company. Messrs. Joseph Westwood and 
Messrs. Bullivant and Co, are interested in this contract. 


17. Applications for shares should be made and forwarded together with a remittance of £1 
per share through the Company's bankers. If the whole amount costained in any application ts 
not allotted, the surplus amount paid on deposit will be appropriated towards the sum due oa 
allotment, and if no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 


18. Prospectus and forms of application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or of 
the Bankers and Brokers, 
London, December 1sth 1891. 


SELECTIONS FROM NuMEROUS Press EXTRACTS. 
From THE TIMES, Nov, 16, 189t. 


LEAD-COATED IRON.—Although the ordinary method of protecting iron by galvanizing is 
very effective, it is by no means perfect. The zinc coating is liable to abrasion, and_the exposed 
parts of the iron at once beyin to oxidise. Moreover, the zinc coating is in time affected by sul 
phurous and other acids common to the atmosphere of large towns, he advantages which lead 
offers as a coating for iron have long been recognised, but hitherto no simple and economical 
means of applying a coating of this metal appear to have been attended with success. . . Sheet 
iron treated in this way was put to severe tests by bending and otherwise manipulating it, but with- 
out any detrimental effect upon the coating. Lead-coated iron bars have also been twisted with 
an equally satisfactory result. Iron which has had the ordinary coating of zinc would not stand 
this rough treatment, as the zinc does not adhere to the iron in the same way as the lead does 
but scales off under such tests. A large number of tests which have been made during the past 
six months with lead-coated iron, to ascertain the effect of the process on the tensile strength of 
the iron, show that it retains its tenacity, and at the same time preserves its ductility. 


a THE ENGINEER, Nov, 27, 1891. 

A NEW PROCESS FOR PROTECTING IRON AND STEEL.—We briefly mentioned 
recently a process known as the electro-lead process. We may now add a few particulars. 7 he 
covering metal used, unlike the old processes of the kind, is lead instead of an alloy of lead and 
tin as in terne plating, or zinc as in ordinary galvanizing. In point of cost the process compares 
favourably with galvanizing, for several reasons. In the first place, the price of zinc is about 
double that of lead ; secondly, the weight of the coating is stated to be only about one-half that 
needed in ordinary galvanizing ; thirdly, the masses of zinc iron alloy which torm at the bottom of 
galvanizing baths are of course absent when lead 1s used ; fourthly, the baths themselves are 
not attacked by the melted metal, and their destruction can only result from their being 
burnt out by the furnace beneath, instead of occurring inevitably from the action of the metal 
within, Some tests have been made of various articles coated by the new process, the results of 
which are interesting, as showing its capabilities. Thus, it is stated that small iron bars 
breaking at 26 tons per square inch, broke at 24 tons when galvanised, while shows no such 
reduction of strength when lead-coated. Sheet-iron coated and bent double remained free from 
cracks, and the coating onthe rivets, the heads of which had been squeezed flat or otherwise 
defaced, was similarly intact. Staples coated with lead showed a similar superiority t those 
galvanized, withstanding the test of opening them out flat with greater certainty than did those 
covered with zinc. Nuts and bolts, wires, telegraph posts, acid tanks, gas and water pipes, anc 
many other articles are susceptible of treatment by the new process, 


From INDUSTRIES, Nov. 13, 1891. 

A NEW GALVANIZING PROCESS.—As far as could be seen from tests made of the 
material at Messrs. Westwood and Co,’s works, the adhesion of the lead coating was remarkably 
perfect. Sheet iron thus protected was bent double without causing the appearance of any 
tendency to crack or exfoliate, and specimens of bar were shown which had been twisted spirally 
upon themselves, and were similarly perfect. Sheet metal can also be flanged or corrugated 
without the coating suffering injury, and the method is also said to be applicable to wire in an 
equal degree, Wire netting is susceptible of treatment by this method, and the coating it soomne 
is distinctly better in appearance than that produced by galvanizing. (The non-tendency of the 


coating to separate from the metal it is designed to protect is one of the advantages claimed, 
another of importance being the retension of its tensile strength by the iron or the steel coated, 
contrasting favourably in this respect with the effect produced by zinc. Indeed it ts claimed that 
in some cases the strength of the material is enhanced by the coating process, the good effect upoa 


hard steel wire being specially noticeable.) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 


Ad Finem Esto Fidelis. A. J. de Courcy Leake. London: 
Eden. 

East Coast Yarns. P.H.Emerson. London : Sampson Low. 

Jdonea, Thalia Marsden. London: Eden. 

King Billy of Ballarat. Morley Roberts. 
rence. 

Matthew Tindale. 
3 vols. 

Stories for Boys. R.H. Davis. London: Osgood. 

Tess of the D Urbervilles. Thomas Hardy. London: Osgaod. 
3 vols. 

The Flower and the Star. 

Through Rifted Clouds. 


2 vols. 


London : Law- 


A. A. Varty-Smith. London: Bentley. 


London: Lawrence. 
London: Eden. 


W. J. Linton. 
Annabel Gray. 


VERSE 


Lays and Lyrics. W.J. Currie. Galashiels : M‘Queen. 


Ochil Idylls. ugh Haliburton. London: Paterson. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 
Land-Travel and Sea-Faring. Morley Roberts. 
Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 
The Real Japan. Henry Norman. London: Unwin. 


London : 


Ios. 6d. 


BioGRAPHY 


A Memorial of the late W. M. Ainsworth. Edited by'James 
Harwood. London: Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

James Stacey, D.D. W.J. Townsend. London: Hodder. 

Martin Luther: German Student Life: Poetry. W. B. 
Robertson. Glasgow : MacLehose. 


History 


Jerusalem: Its History and: Hope. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


Mrs. Oliphant. London: 


THEOLOGY 


Analysis of Theology. Edward Garland. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. 

Old Testament Theology. Archibald Duff. London: Black. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. EdwardGough. Vol. v. 

London: Kegan Paul. 

The Expositor. Vol.1v. Edited by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll. 
London : Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

The Place of Authority in Matters of Religious Belief. V. H. 
Stanton. London: Longmans. 6s. 

The Word of the Lord Upon the Waters. 
mann. 2s. 6d. 

Verbum Crucis. The Bishop of Derry. London : Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 


London: Heine- 


MISCELLANEA 


A Primer on Browning. F¥.M. Wilson. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Brighter England and the Way to It. 
London: Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

Missionaries in China. Alexander Michie. ,London : Stanford. 
3s. 6d. 

Nature in Ornament. 
12s. 6d. 

Of Browning's Poems. 
wood. 35. 

Tales, Legends, and Traditions of Forfarshire. 
Lowson. Forfar: Macdonald. 

The Cloud of Witness. The Hon. Mrs. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Battle oj Spicheren. G.¥. Henderson. London: Gale. 

The Newly Recovered Apology of Aristides. Mrs. H. B. Harris. 
London : Hodder. 

Villainage in England. Paul Vinogradoff. Oxford : Clarendon 

Press. 16s. 


Thomas Whittaker. 


L. F. Day. London: Batsford. 


Jeanie Morison. Edinburgh : Black- 


Alexander 


Lyttelton Gell. 


ForEIGN 
Conférences de Notre Dame et retraite de la semaine sainte. 
D’Hulst. Caréme de 1891. 5 fr. 
Die Musik und thre Meister. A. Rubinstein. 
2m. 50 pf. 
Kleine Schriften. 
24 m. 


Leipsig : Senff. 


M. Lotze. 3. Band. Leipzig: Hirzel 





L’homme dans la nature. |P. Topinard. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr, 

La Marine moderne. Marc de Meulen. Paris: Didot. 4 fr. 

La vie brutale. J. Reibrach. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Les girouettes politiques. D’Herisson. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. Soc. 

P'tithomme. A. Belot. Paris: Dentu. 

Récits de guerre: [PInvasion 1870-71. 
Boussod. 20 fr. 

The Siege of Jerusalem. Steffler. 

Tyrus zur Zeit Nebukadnezars. 


Teubner. 1m. 20 pf. 


a aT 
== 


Paris : 


3 fr. Soc. 
L. Halévy. 


I m. 
Leipzig ; 


Marburg. Elwert. 
F, Jeremias. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep1Tor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, er 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, £1, 10s. 4d. ; and India and China, £1, 12s. 6d, 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES, 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I, CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW WOR 


BIRD. 





Portrait, Maps, and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN; 


With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a 
Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. BisHop 
(ISABELLA BIRD). 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Ready Immediately, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 


Of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for 1892. 


Including ALL THE TITLED CLASSES.  Fifty-second Year, * 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Sq. 








C. BURNET & CO’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY DR. W. M. TAYLOR. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
RUTH THE GLEANER AND ESTHER THE QUEEN. 
By WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D, LL.D. 
Forming a New Volume of Dr. Taylor's ‘ Bible Biographies.’ 

The Scotsman says :—‘ There is much strong common sense and practical wisdom 
as well as religious exhortations in this volume.’ ; 

The Scottish Leader says:—‘ Dr. Taylor's volume gives a charming insight into 
Eastern life. Moral teaching and pleasant reading are agreeably combined. Very 
suitable for a Sunday School or Bible-class prize.’ 

The Northern Daily News says:—‘ Dr. Taylor’s strength lies in the skill with 
which he disentangles the elements of human life. Ruth and Esther in his hands 
become full of lessons for the people who have to live and work to-day. Simply and 
naturally we pass from the scenes and times of Boaz or Xerxes to the streets of 
New York, and we are reminded that humanity is one, with common work to do and 
common temptation to overcome.’ 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOLD THREAD. A Story for the Young. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With Illustrations by J. MacWuirter, J. D. Watson, and GourLay STEELL. 
‘This is one of the very best children’s books in the language.’ 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS: Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
In Prose and Poetry; arranged for Every Day in the Year. 
By FANNY B. BATES. 
The Bradford Observer says:—‘ The best set of extracts for daily reading which 
we have ever come across.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEGINNING LIFE: A Book for Young Men. 
By the late Principat TULLOCH. 
‘ Principal Tulloch's excellent book for young men.’—£dinburgh Reviews 





C. BURNET & CO., 25 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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T. NELSON & SONS’ LIST. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, 
BNow Ready. 


THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. In One Handsome Volume, 
royal folio. 


In the closing years of the Century the grandest spectacle presented to the world 
is the spread of the English-speaking race. ‘The Empire of the English’ girdles the 
globe. It is in this world-wide sense that the title of this new work, ‘The English 
imperial Atlas,’ has been chosen. 

In all educated English households, a ‘Good General Atlas of the World’ is now 
an indispensable reference volume. There are several Atlases that at present supply 
this want, but to most of them there are two serious objections—Firstly, they are 
not constructed from a really English point of view, and consequently the Home 
Country, the British Colonies, and the English-speaking Countries of the World are 
not mapped in detail proportionate to their interest to English people. Secondary, 
those that are satisfactory in the first respect are far too expensive to meet a general 
want. ‘The English Imperial Atlas’ has, however, been specially planned to meet 
these requirements. For combined completeness in General and British Geography 
it is unrivalled by any other Popuiar Atlas; and published at a Guinea, it is actually 
equal in value to what usually costs two. 





THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS WILL GIVE SOME IDEA OF THE SCOPE OF 
THE ATLAS :— 

t. It contains 108 pages of Maps, comprising 70 Full-page and Folio Maps, and 
150 smaller Maps, Plans, and Insets; or above 220 Maps in all, 

2. Forty Maps are devoted to Physical and Statistical Geography. Many of the 
features on these Maps are entirely novel and original. 

3. Eighty-five Maps are specially devoted tothe British Empire, which is treated 
throughout with careful detail. 

4. For the General Geography of the World (exclusive of the British Empire) there 
are about 95 Maps, Plans, etc. Many of these are altogether new, and all 
are thoroughly revised to the present date, and show all the latest Explora- 
tions and Political Changes. 

5. The Gazetteer which accompanies this Atlas is a special feature of the Work. 
It has been newly compiled from the latest resources, contains the results of 
recent Census Returns, and has entries for about 55,000 Places, which are 
described and located. 

While of such extensive scope, the volume has been made portable and convenient 

for reference. It forms a splendid Family Library Atlas. 
Price ONE GUINEA, Royal Folio, Cloth Gilt; or TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 
Half-Bound. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BY E, EVERETT-GREEN. 
THE CHURCH AND THE KING. A Tale of England 


in the Days of Henry VIII. By E. Everett-Green, Author ot ‘ Loyal 
Hearts and True,’ ‘ The Lord of Dynevor,' etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LORD OF DYNEVOR. A Tale of the Times 


of Edward 1. By E, Everett-Green, Author of ‘ Loyal Hearts and True,’ 
etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES. A Tale for the 


Young. By E. Everett-Green, Author of ‘ Loyal Hearts and True,’ etc. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





NEW TALE BY A.L.O.E. 


THE IRON CHAIN AND THE GOLDEN. By A.L.0.E., 
Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,’ * Beyond the Black Waters,’ 
‘ Driven into Exile,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 


LADY HYMN WRITERS. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman, 


Author of ‘Vestina’s Martyrdom,’ ‘ Heroines of the Mission Field,’ ‘ Mission 
Life in Greece and Palestine,’ etc. With Portrait of Frances R. Havergal. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ss. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


FAmous ARTISTS. Michael Angelo—Leonardo 


da Vinci—Raphael—Titian—Murillo—Rubens—Rembrandt. With Portraits. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION, WITH GIACOMELLI'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS. By Mary Howirt. _Illus- 
trated with upwards of One Hundred Drawings by H. GiacomeLtt. Small 
4to, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. 


LOYAL HEARTS AND TRUE. A Story of the Days 


of ‘Good Queen Bess.’ By E. Everett-Green, Author of ‘ Heiress of 
Wylmington,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
‘A charming story of the times of Good Queen Bess.'—Academy. 











BY CONSTANCE EVELYN. 


ALISON WALSH. A Study of To-Day. By C. 


Evetyn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 
‘A book well worth careful reading. The moral of the whole is very finely worked 
out.’—Literary World. 


STORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. BY MRS. E. C. WILSON. 
LA ROCHELLE; or, The Refugees. A Story of 


the Huguenots. By Mrs. E. C. Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 
‘ Full of striking situations, thrilling episodes, and effective characters.’'—Record. 








** NELSONS NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
Post Free on Application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








MESSRS. MACMILDAN & (C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY: 
Its History and Hope. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
With 50 Illustrations (uniform with ‘ The Makers of Florence,’ etc,). 
*.* Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, sos. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, 
And other Bible Teachings for the Young, 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
, Author of ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ 


By the DEAN OF LLANDAFF. 
Just Ready. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS. 
Lessons of Life and Godliness and Words 
from the Gospels. 


Two Selections of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster by C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple, 
Vicar of Doncaster, 1860-69. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Just Ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIS 
CHILDREN. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘ Kirsteen,’ ‘ Hester,’ etc. 


ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘ At once an extremely interesting story and a perfectly 
satisfying achievement of literary art.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 
Just Ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s.' 


A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of ‘ Cressy,’ ‘ The Heritage of Dedlow{Marsh.’ 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Small gto, 2s. net. 


THE NURSERY ‘ALICE’ 


Containing Twenty Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to 
‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.’ With text adapted to nursery 
readers by Lewis CARROLL. The cover designed and 
coloured by E. GERTRUDE THOMPSON. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Reduced to the comprehension of the smallest 
children.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘A delightful book for children.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF 
THE IRISH CELTS. 


Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNEDY. 


A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. 


By F. MARY WILSON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 














- 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s. net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 





Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C.; AND 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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VOL. VIII. Now Ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood 
Engravings. In 10 Vols. Imperial 8vo. Entirely New 


Edition. Vols. I. to VIII. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, Cloth; 15s. each, Half-Morocco. 


The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


‘The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects included in this 
volume have been intrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a 
rule, entirely new. It is already evident that the new edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopzdia” will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its publishers.’— 7he 
Spectator. 


“The work is maintained with unflagging spirit; no care, no pains, no expense 
have been spared, and the result is a book which it will not be easy to supersede. 


The articles throughout, and the whole work of editing, are most ably and con- 
scientiously done.’—Aritish Weekly. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; axp EDINBURGH. 





Now Ready, at all Booksellers. 728 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


eer ANNUAL, 1892.—A Cyclopedic Record 


of Men and Topics of the Day. 3500 Original Articles by Eminent 
Specialists. 


Hzzts ANNUAL, 1892, contains :— 
100 NEW BIOGRAPHIES, bringing up the 


total to nearly 1000, including those of J. M. Barrie, Tom 
Mann, Henry Arthur Jones, the new Bishops and Deans, Miss 
Margaret Macintyre, E. S. Willard, Frank Dicksee, R.A., 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Mrs. Besant. 


TATE PENSIONS, TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Theosophy, Hypnotism, Messenger Services, University Extension 


"=" Movement 


ABOUR LEGISLATION of the past, with articles 
for the year. 


ATHLETICS, with unusually lengthy accounts of 


Cricket, Football, Swimming, Cycling, Lawn Tennis, Billiards, Turf, 
etc. Hundreds of names mentioned. 


and Wife, Libel, Wills, Breach of Promise. 


| beer decisions affecting Companies, Husband 


OMMERCE is considered in long articles on 
Trade, Foreign Trade, the Engineering Schemes of the Year, Principal 
London Markets, Insurance, Mercantile Marine, Stock Exchange, 
Banks, etc. 


PARLIAMENTARY subjects include full record of 


the Session, History of Irish (Nationalist) Parliamentary Party, 
Biographies of all Peers and M.P.’s, all new Acts, and List of Privy 
Council. 


Lonpon : HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 1 Creed Lane, E.C. 


OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, Etc. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the 
COLLECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond 


Street, consisting of :— 











Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, etc.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, 
Stools, etc.; Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantles, and other articles 
of Furniture. Metal Work, China, Delft, and other ware ; Bronzes, 
Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, 
Mezzotint Engravings, etc. 

A detailed Catalogue post free on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 





MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


ii SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THe 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 











BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ; ‘i | BATAVIA, : " 39 
COLOMBO, . , ee | BRISBANE, . : ‘9 
RANGOON, . : Be ROCKHAMPTON, an 
KURRACHEE, : _ | ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


> CRERN Head Offices— 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and © 
Managers—\ ,NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 1 FeNcHuaCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


| to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
on Trades Union Congress, and the History of the Labour Movement ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 








R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Testimonials AS Pamphlet 
! . containing 
from all Ranks > Selection of 
‘ Testimonials, 
and Classes 2 Price List, etc., 
l Gratis and 
of Society. | Post Free. 





Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH. 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND PLaceg, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURGH. 





R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invi1 ES Inspec tion of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD’S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Brain Workers —; Sedentz ary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. ‘Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable. comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowp, School of 





(TRADE MARK.) Physical Culture, P restbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL'S 


/FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post — 2s. gd., 38. gd., 


4s. gd., 58. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 38. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. COLLARS AND CU FS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. ad. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. r1d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 














44, 4%, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, WA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapPiTAL SUBSCRIBED, P : ; . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, . : : ; . ; ‘ ‘ ° . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunD, : : ; ; 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 223,000 Oo 9 

1,748,906 5 oO 


UNCALLED CaPiTAL, F ‘ ; “ " 
Board of Directors. ; 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & ‘Co a 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoom (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 re for Three and Four Years. 
5 me for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
( Major-General F. Nepean SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
. Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, ‘the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpectaL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo JAmigEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C. A - Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stock broker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AmEs D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. —_ae C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Sameer Leith. 

Manager—E. A. DAVIDSON. Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEP. ARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DeseEntTurES, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companisgs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : : . : - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITOL, . «-§ « «+ « « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ; 16,848 


A. H. Ci AMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


hag Bowie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


later Nay 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 02., and 1 lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Pockets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 1 


y Tg ge & xtract from the Review of Rev tews, Nov. 1890, is - interest to every Smoker :— 














: THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE .—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
~ old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
3 our correspon¢ jents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 
SS says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Reviez ~ of 
I Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 


sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and — contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
S Continent for the next nine months, I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
: contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
Be“ PILAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not am advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ‘CO MPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK . THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e pp ata 
STORES, ote. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT ee! Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











The FIRST & POL | Delicious for 
Manufactured in the p) So BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINCDOM. Ey ex ROYAL APPOIN IT ENY NS “i ol 

Has 35 YEARS’ bs 
e. > PIE-CRUSTS, 




















World-Wide CAKES, etc. 
tress FLOUR 
UNVARYING A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE AND PURVEYORS for CHILDREN 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 
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